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By Louis JAy LANG. 


ae F the thirteen million ballots which the citizens of the 
United States will cast on the fourth day of Novem- 
ber, the overwhelming majority will be safeguarded 
from possibilities of fraud by the wise provisions of a 
reform ballot law. Today it seems almost incredible 
that the scenes which I have to describe have actually 
taken place in this republic; but a clear understand- 
ing of the revolution effected by the adoption of the Australian ballot sys- 
tem, will show what ingenious possibilities for dishonesty prevailed from the 
earliest elections in our national history until little more than a decade ago. 
In former times the candidates furnished their own ballots and had them 
made to suit their fancy. Whether a man had been regularly nominated or 
not, his name might appear upon the ballot. This ballot was commonly an 
open sheet of paper. There was no pretense of concealment. The polling 
places were habitually surrounded by party workers, and even the interior of 
the booths were not free from “heelers” of the rival candidates, whose duty 
it was to thrust ready-made ballots into the lamb-like.voter’s hand and then 
lead him straight to the ballot box. The entire election machinery was 
dominated by partisan judges and inspectors, who too frequently did not 
scruple to press their advantages to the utmost. When we remember that 
practices such as these were preceded by the wholesale registration of immi- 
grants, carried on almost up to the hour set for opening the polls, while 
every citizen unable to pay his poll tax was disfranchised, the gross frauds, 
riot and bloodshed which have stained our political history seem but the 
natural result of an evil system. 

Popular sentiment finally rebelled against such flagrant abuses of the 
elective franchise. Spasmodic attempts were intermittently made through 
a period of fifty years to enact laws to stamp them out. To Charles T. Sax- 
ton, once member of Assembly, then Senator, and afterward Lieutenant 
Governor of the state of New York, belongs the honor of having blazed the 
way for effective reform. 

In 1888, Saxton introduced in the New York Legislature, a bill based 
upon the Australian plan of placing candidates’ names on ballots in alpha- 
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betical order, under the titles of the offices, and of providing safeguards 
for the voter as well as the aspirant for office. Though this bill, because of the 
opposition of the Governor, did not really become operative until four years 
later, other states caught the inspiration and the reform movement became 
spontaneous and widespread. Kentucky, the recent scene of the Goebel 
tragedy, led off with an initiative act embodying the Australian idea, which 
at first applied only to the City of Louisville, but finally covered the entire 
state. Massachusetts, Michigan and Minnesota, followed suit quickly. In 
1889 seven more states wheeled into line, while in the course of the following 
year five more followed suit. In 1891 no less than fifteen others hoisted the 
banner of reform. Today thirty-five of the states and territories of the 
United States vote according to the Australian scheme, or the Belgian plan 
of grouping party tickets, in a blanket ballot. All of them except Maine, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, provide party emblems to dis- 
tinguish the several groups. 

The keynote of the reform which in many varying forms swept over the 
country, is the secrecy of the vote. To secure this end, a blanket ballot is 
commonly provided, and this is always printed at public expense under the 
jurisdiction of police boards in the cities, and of county clerks in the rural 
districts. The polling places are designated by the same authorities, and 
elections held elsewhere are unlawful and void. Inspectors of election are 
now appointed from the two leading political parties, carefully balanced 
against each other. It is their duty to see that elections are conducted in an 
orderly manner, and that no attempt is made to influence voters within the 
immediate vicinity of the polls. The ancient poll-tax provisions have been 
generally abolished, and aliens must now have been naturalized for at least 
ninety days before they are eligible to take part in the nation’s business. All 
these provisions of the law are enforced by heavy penalties, and the change 
for the better is almost beyond estimation. Pessimists may still contend, as 
a veteran Democratic leader did in talking with me the other day, that there 
has not been an honest election since George Washington was made the 
first President of the Republic, but only in isolated instances is it held that 
there has not been a vast improvement in methods since the era of the Log 
Cabin and Hard Cider flourished in the land. 

It was before ballot reform came that a paltry two or three hundred 
votes, in the little state of Florida, made Rutherford B. Hayes instead of 
Samuel J. Tilden, President. It was four years after the change of a few bal- 
lots, said to have been cast for Benjamin F. Butler, in Long Island City, put 
Grover Cleveland, instead of James G. Blaine, in the White House, that 
the first earnest and organized effort was attempted to secure a free ballot 
and a fair count in New York State. 

Those who seck information as to the operation of the old laws, must of 
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course go 
back a-pace. 
Crookedness 
at the polls 
in #8836, 
charged 
against both 
the Whig and Dem- 
ocratic parties, pro- 
voked a “Lexowiz- 
ing” crusade in 1840. Supporters of 
Harrison, the Whig, and Van Buren, 
the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, angrily accused each other of stealing 
the election two years before. The Whigs 
charged James A. Glenworth, John D. Steven- 
son and others with bringing to New York 
gangs of Philadelphia repeaters. The late Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, then a young New York law- 
yer, publicly accused John Swift, Mayor of 
Philadelphia, of being “the wicked and willing 
agent in forwarding the stupendous frauds of 
1838, and in conniving at the contemplated frauds 
of 1840.” 

While listening to the evidence, Glenworth be- 
came so excited that he attempted an assault upon 
the Recorder of New York County in open court. 
Several henchmen pounced upon the Mayor of 
New York and gave him a tremendous beating. 
They accompanied their attacks with cries of: 
“Down with the court; the devil take the Demo- 
crats!” A condition akin to anarchy prevailed on 
election day. Troops and police guarded the 
polling places. “Knock-downs” and “drag- 
outs” were frequent. Even women paraded the 
streets, bearing flags and banners, 
and shouting for both Harrison 
and Van Buren. 

Nine amazons who : 

boarded a_ Broad- 

way coach, got WORKING UP ENTHUSIASM. 
Drawn by J. As Cahill, 
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into a dispute which resulted in two of them leaving the vehicle and settling 
their difficulties on the pavement. A ring was formed. A hair-pulling match 
followed. The feminine champion of Harrison won, and was borne off in 
triumph by her admirers. 

Election returns then came in by courier. For a week, it was Harrison 
one day and Van Buren the next. Finally the figures showed that “Old 
Tip” had won by 166 of the 294 votes in the electoral college. 

Election day and a week thereafter in 1844, were replete with conflicting 
reports and amusing and exciting incidents in New York City. Soon after 
the polls closed, rumor ran that Henry Clay had swept the country. The 
Whigs trotted out their bands and fireworks and serenaded Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen, the nominee for Vice-President. Rising to the occasion, Fre- 
linghuysen declared to™the crowd, with his hand upon his heart, that he 
should welcome the day when his term expired, and that he should be “more 
glad to get rid of his office then, than his friends were glad to bestow it upon 
him now.” 

Late that night Capt. Isaiah Rynders, of Empire Club fame, dashed up to 
the residence of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, who had placed James K. Polk 
in nomination at the Baltimore Democratic convention, and yelled: 

“Get up, Ben! Polk is elected! Come down to Tammany Hall and cele- 
brate!” 

- Butler rose hastily, and while he was dressing, Rynders recalled that Fre- 
linghuysen lived next door. He spurred his large gray horse into the Freling- 
huysen yard, and then, right under the bedroom window of the unfortunate 
candidate, he bawled: “Here you, there, Frelinghuysen, a word with you!” 

Frelinghuysen, in nightcap and gown, hurried to the window. Rynders 
lost no time. “You stated, sir,” he yelled, “that you would feel glad when 
your time came to be relieved of office. We Democrats have taken you at 
your word. I am glad to announce that James K. Polk has been elected 
President and George M. Dallas Vice-President, and that therefore you are 
relieved from all duty as Vice-President.” 

Bowing profoundly to the astounded and chagrined candidate, Rynders 
wheeled his horse about and marched proudly at the head of his exultant 
Empire Club followers to Tammany Hall. An hurrah was already in pro- 
gress, but the ardor of the Polk men was dampened, when a message signed 
by Thurlow Weed, Whig leader of the state, announced that the state and 
nation had gone for Clay. Rynders and his men douched the Tammany il- 
luminations. A few hours later a newspaper extra again declared Polk 
elected, and for the second time that night the “Wigwam” was bathed in 
light and glory. The jollification continued for days. 

Naturalization, ballot chicanery and mob violence characterized the elec- 
tions of 1866, 1868, 1870 and 1872. The people rose in wrath, and the final 
result was the impeachment of Superior Court Justices Barnard, Cardoza 
and McCunn, and the trial and conviction of William M. Tweed, Boss of 
Tammany Hall. The Tweed ring had become so secure in all places of 
power as to be apparently invincible. In 1868, A. Oakey Hall was District 
Attorney, while John T. Hoffman, Mayor of New York, was the ‘Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor. The courts seemed to vie with repeaters, 
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toughs and thieves, to nullify free expression by the voters at the polls. 
John A. Kennedy, Superintendent of Police in New York City, un- 
earthed nearly twenty thousand fraudulent naturalization cases, and fifteen 
thousand names on the registry list whose owners had no known residence, 
were discovered. The Republicans sent watchers to the polls to challenge 
illegal voters, and District Attorney Hall countered by commanding the po- 
lice magistrates to issue warrants and arrest the challengers. The day before 
election, Gen. Benjamin F. Butler was announced as the star orator at a Re- 
publican mass meeting in City Hall Park. All Five Pointdom, Baxter 
Street and Thieves Alley were in the crowd. As General Butler appeared 
upon the steps of the City Hall, the mob broke into yells: “Spoons!” “Put 
him out!’ “You can’t speak!” “Give us a song!” 

During a half hour, in which the General sought to make himself heard, 

the Five Pointers 
ire, hoisted one Edward 
Falconer upon their 
shoulders, as he 
shouted: “John T. 
Hoffman ain’t none 
of your blankety 
blank fish-backed 
Governors, but a 
man that will stick to 
his word. Who stole 
the gold out of New 
Orleans? Ben But- 
ler. We didn’t get 
any of it. Congress 
voted three thou- 
sand dollars for 
themselvesand 
sixty dollars for 
bounty.” 

Cheers, groans, 
hisses and shrieks 
punctuated _Falcon- 
er’s remarks. When 
Butler secured a 
place on the edge of 
the steps, he was 
greeted with hoots 
and volleys of de- 
cayed vegetables. 
Someone threw a 
large apple. Butler 
caught it, took out 

his knife, peeled and 
an bag = sas ate it, and, amid the 
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applause of his friends, exclaimed: “That’s a pretty good apple!” It was a 
good example of his coolness. And then, in spite of the din, he faced the 
turbulent rabble and excoriated them. 


‘* There are men,”’ he cried, ‘‘ who are driven to the polls like sheep to the shambles— 
who follow blindly that which they are told to do. No better exemplification of such a 
spirit could be furnished than in the scene before us, under the eye of their leader ( Hoff- 
man) whom, by such arguments they hope to elect Governor, and who has now the 
power to still the mob which disgraces the city of New York over which he presides. If 
he were fit to rule, he would see that he is merely following the footsteps of him (Gov- 
ernor Seymour) who from the steps of this building addressed a murderous mob of 
orphan-killers in ’63. 

“Organized thieves! Systematic plunderers! With your arms up to your elbows in 
the public treasury, you are simply ruffians, hired to attack those you dare not meet in 
any other way. Here and now, I charge this mob upon Hoffman. Here and now I 
charge the murder of babes and children to Horatio Seymour. Five years ago the men 
who are now hallooing and hooting, were killing negro children and murdering babes 
when they did not dare look a man in the face. When the armies of the United States 
came here they were the first to bow their heads. 

‘Why, you poor fools, I have hung your betters! And if you do not behave, I shall 
get the chance to do the same with you. I have seen more than you, with arms in their 
hands, with rifles and muskets and bayonets, and I did not flinch from them. Do you 
suppose I shall flinch from onion-stinking breaths? A man who has smelt gunpowder, 
can stand garlic. 

‘* Now then, men of the Five Points! Bullies of the Baudy house! Thieves of the 
Lobby and Burglars of the Tombs! I declare here, as the voice of the Nation, that you 
are not fit for the exercise of the elective franchise. And in no better way than this can 
you better demonstrate the fact.”’ 


By this time the mob became so maddened with rage that it charged 
wildly upon Butler, but the police, with revolvers cocked and clubs crack- 
ing the skulls of the rabble, carried the General over to the Astor House in 
safety. 

Butler’s speech inspired the Democrats to roll up the biggest possible ma- 
jority for their candidate. Though the Republicans asserted that nearly 
twenty-five thousand fraudulent votes were counted for him, John T. Hoff- 
man succeeded Governor Fenton January 1, 1869. Fraud had become so 
patent, that immediately after election, the Union League Club issued an ad- 
dress, charging that through the burning of the ballots in rural counties, 
ballot stuffing and repeating in New York and Kings, John A. Briswold, 
Republican candidate for Governor, had been robbed of election. The Club 
declared that Samuel J. Tilden and William M. Tweed had sent out a secret 
circular a few days before election, directing lieutenants throughout the 
state to let them know just how big a Democratic majority must come from 
the city to overcome the Republican majority above the Harlem River. 
The story went that Tilden and Tweed had held back returns in the 
metropolis until the country districts were heard from, and that they had 
then counted an adequate majority in the Empire City to insure Hoffman’s 
triumph. Tweed’s subsequent history is well known. Tilden’s conduct 
during the trial of the Boss seemed to exonerate him, and he always main- 
tained that the charges against himself were entirely without foundation. 
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There are those, who will even today aver that Samuel J. Tilden was 
elected President in 1876. The late Charles A. Dana never withdrew his 
oft-repeated charge that Rutherford B. Hayes was a usurper. But for the 
fact that Gen. Ulysses S. Grant was President, and through the army, held 











in check a people disposed to place 
Tilden in the White House by force, 
revolution must have occurred. 
The morning after election, it was 
generally conceded that Tilden had 
secured 185, or a majority of the 
votes in the Electoral College. 
Hayes was allowed 149. Thirty- 
; at five were classed as doubtful. While 
ee pepsin oo a ee the Tilden shouters were indulging 
Drawn by W. Granville Smith. in bon-fires and fireworks, and hold- 
ing mass jubilees, Chairman “Zach” Chandler, of the Republican National 
Committee, astonished the Democrats by issuing a proclamation, declaring: 
“The country is safe. Bet your last dollar on Hayes. We have 185 elec- 
toral votes. They will do to sleep on.” 
Then it was the Republicans’ turn for pyrotechnics. Chairman Abram S. 
Hewitt, of the Democratic National Committee, accused the Republicans 
of holding back returns from as many states as votes were requisite to 
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aggregate the necessary 185. Republican and Democratic commissions 
hurried to the states where there was a prospect of fight. Charges and 
counter charges of intimidation and murder by the White League and Ku 
Klux were filed by Republicans in the South, where Grant controlled the 
election machinery through his reconstruction governors. The special com- 
missions, each reported in favor of the party that named them. The Senate 
was about to recognize Hayes as President, and the House, Tilden, when 
the celebrated electoral commission was chosen. It decided by a strictly 
party vote of eight to seven that Hayes and not Tilden was President. Re- 
bellion was threatened. The “crime of ’76” was proclaimed at every Demo- 
cratic gathering. Tilden counselled moderation and protested against disor- 
der. Hayes’ inauguration was permitted. He served his term, but his party 
would do no more for him. Thenceforward he was politically dead. 

When Charles A. Dana, then editor and proprietor of The Sun, learned 
that the Republicans were determined to seat Hayes, he called for a mem- 
ber of his staff to interview Tilden. Not one of three men he sought was 
available ; and in his perplexity he directed the City Editor to send “that lit- 
tle cuss, Edwards.” The “little cuss” sprinted to Tilden’s house and came 
back with this message from the sage of Gramercy Park: 

“Hayes ought to have the word ‘Fraud’ branded upon his forehead.” 

Never did “‘a little cuss” secure a more taking interview. It was printed in 
full, and with it was published a portrait of Hayes with the letters 
“F—R—A—U—D” placarded across his forehead. 

James G. Blaine retired to his bed chamber at Augusta, Maine, November 
4, 1884, convinced that he had been elected President. He had with him a 
telegram from Chairman B. F. Jones, of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, that he had 215 of the 402 votes in the Electoral College, and that he 
might as well begin packing his grip for Washington. Chairman Arthur 
Pue Gorman, of the Democratic National Committee, was in the meantime 
putting out bulletins that Grover Cleveland had triumphed, and that he had 
carried New York, the pivotal state, by a large majority. All night the 
Blaine and Cleveland boomers the country over celebrated victory. Toward 
midnight a Cleveland procession marched down Park Row, in New York 
City. The crowd discovered on the Tribune bulletin board, the words: 
“We've got New York. Make no mistake. We've got New York.” Sevy- 
eral hundred Blaine men were chanting the slogan. The infuriated Cleve- 
land shouters raided the building, tore down a big portrait of Blaine and 
smashed the bulletin board to splinters. Blaine men fought to replace the 
picture and bulletin. A riot ensued. Broken heads and bloody noses were 
plenty before the police quelled the row. 

All next day the Tribune kept putting up bulletins, persisting in Blaine’s 
election, and declaring that he had carried New York by at least 1,000 plu- 
rality. The Democrats kept shouting: “Grover, Grover, it’s a clean walk 
over!” The Republicans retorted with: “Blaine, Blaine, James G. Blaine.” 

“How do the returns come in?” sang the Democrats. 

“By wire.” 

“And who controls the wires?” 

“Jay Gould Blaine,” roared the angry supporters of Cleveland, who 
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‘charged Jay Gould with doctoring the election returns in Blaine’s behalf. 


Gould and Cyrus W. Field, who happened to pass while the mob was yell- 
ing, and fighting and pelting the Tribune Building, were only saved from 
imminent danger of their lives by the interposition of friends. Reserve 
forces of police alone prevented the sacking of the Tribune office. 

On hearing of the riots in New York, Blaine wired Chairman Jones: 

“T am advised that there have been frauds committed in New York State. 
I believe that the honest vote of that state gives a Republican plurality, and 
I ask that the National Committee see that we have an honest count.” 

Chairman Gorman’s reply to Blaine was that Cleveland and Hendricks 
had 219 electoral votes, and that no fraud could defeat them. Not until Jay 
Gould, who was himself accused of using the election returns for “market 
rigging’”’ purpos?s, had sent a telegram of congratulation to Cleveland, did 
the Repubiicans abandon Blaine. With the sending of this message, As- 
sociated Press bulletins ceased to proclaim the election of the ‘“Plumed 
Knight.” 

Here is a well-authenticated incident, only too characteristic of the times. 
It was in this same election of 1884 that a certain stalwart Republican Con- 
gressman was in charge of one of the two polling places in a village of 
Washington County, N. Y. Toward noon, a farmer and his seven sons 
drove in from the backwoods, put their teams under the shed of the village 
inn, proceeded to the porch, got out their pipes, and began to puff away. 
The Congressman, who knew the farmer as a Republican of wealth, accosted 
him with “Hello, old man, here’s your ticket.” He handed him one on 
which the names of the Republican candidates were printed. 

The farmer settled comfortably back in his chair, and remarked somewhat 
pompously: “Well, sir, me and my seven sons have driven twenty miles 
today ; you'll at least pay our expenses, won’t you?” 

All but paralyzed with astonishment, the manager exclaimed: “Why I 
thought you were a Republican and a patriot. You're the last man in the 
world that I’d suspect of asking pay for his vote.” 

“Oh, I’m not asking pay ; but it cost me and my sons well nigh $50 to be 
here. The Democrats will pay us if you don’t.” 

Democratic watchers, apprised of the little colloquy on the porch, began 
to bid for the farmer and his sons. Finally the tiller of the soil and his off- 
spring were bought in by the Republicans for $25 apiece. 

In telling the story afterward, | heard this Congressman say: “Talk about 
the wholesale barter and sale of votes in big cities! It isn’t a marker to what 
we are up against in the country districts. When a farmer worth $50,000 
will sell his vote for $25, what can you expect of a hobo on the Bowery?” 

An official high in the Federal service has demonstrated how repeaters 
can be made to vote against the candidates for whom they were originally 
purchased. The night before the Presidential election in 1888, this official 
learned that 100 repeaters from Philadelphia had been housed by the Demo- 
crats in a resort on South Fifth Avenue, in New York, and that they were 
to be called at 5 o’clock the next morning and marched to various polling 
places to fulfill their contract. The man had them called an hour earlier, 
gave them their breakfast, voted them for the straight Republican ticket at 
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various stations and kept them under police surveillance for the rest of the 
day. The Republicans carried the district by about 200 plurality. The next 
year the Democrats played a similar trick, and the district was their prize. ° 

The portrayal of an election day scene in the home ward of an expert in 
“sure thing politics” illustrates the methods pursued for two decades by a 
leader notorious in New York politics, who has had conferred upon him 
the highest offices but two, within the gift of the American people. His 
headquarters were a saloon. Off one end of the bar was a small apartment 
called his “settling place.” Here the Boss met his “heelers,”” compared 
notes, issued orders and furnished funds with which to procure votes. The 
Boss kept open house. With poll book in hand, a bundle of ballots in one 
coat pocket, and a wad of one, two and five dollar bills in the other, he 
would stand looking out of the window, checking off the names of voters 
as they appeared, or were about to leave the polling box. He knew person- 
ally every white and black man in the city, and of course all in his own ward. 
Singling out some man in the crowd of loiterers, as the line of voters began 
to lose its length, he would clutch him by the arm, march him across the 
street to a coal yard or back to a sequestered spot behind the box. There 
he would “reason” with him, using persuasive talk at first; financial argu- 
ments if necessary. Now and then he would shout, “Here, Bob! Here, 
Tom! Here, Charlie! go and get So-and-So; tell him he must come here 
and vote or his name will be Denis with one ‘n.’” 

“So-and-So” would be discovered, dragged out of some grogshop or dive, 
hustled into the line of voters and guarded by Bob, Tom or Charlie until 
he reached a point opposite the box. Then this friend and counsellor would 
hand him a ballot and bid him deposit it in the box without even so much 
as a chance to scan the names upon it. After his duty was done, the voter 
could call upon the Boss, or one of his lieutenants, and get the amount 
agreed upon, in cash, or a ticket calling for a similar sum on presentation at 
the Boss’s bank. 

This Boss had the business of buying votes as thoroughly systematized as 
that of buying and selling “gigs” and “straddles” in the policy shops of the 
metropolis. The price of votes usually ranged from $1.50 to $25. It was 
gauged, partially by the purchasable material, and partially by the reports 
which came in hourly from the various wards as to the number necessary to 
insure victory. The market went up or down in sympathy with reports from 
those wards, so that investigation as to the price paid in one ward would 
elicit the ruling figures of purchase all over the city. 

In the execution of a similar vote-getting plan, it is stated on credible 
authority that a candidate for the State Senate of New York once disposed 
of $25,000 going from the Fifth Avenue Hotel to Forty-second Street, New 
York, a distance of less than twenty blocks. He called at a few polling 
places on and off Broadway, and asked his workers how much they needed 
to make certain his triumph. By the time he reached the old St. Cloud 
Hotel the future legislator had to borrow money for cab hire. It is interest- 
ing to know that it was this State Senator’s election which made certain the 
return of Roscoe Conkling to the upper house at Washington. 

The New York Gubernatorial of 1891 was fought out when ballot reform 
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was in its infancy. The Republicans openly charged that a few days before 
election a certain Democratic District Attorney dashed through the state 
aboard a baggage car, dropping at each station bags of cash into the hands 
of trusted agents.. The contents of these bags, amounting, as alleged, to 
over a quarter of a million of dollars, were used to induce farmers likely to 
vote the Republican ticket to remain away from the polls. Democrats, on 
the other hand, declared that their opponents had resorted to the old-time 
repeater trick. One of their accusations, which had evidence behind it, was 
that a steamboat load of tramps reached New York from Philadelphia early 
on election morning. At each landing on the North River the crew filed off 
and voted. Thus the steamer proceeded to Yonkers, Peekskill, Newburgh, 
Poughkeepsie and Hudson, the gang dropping off and casting ballots at 
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each place until Albany was reached. There the depredations were partially 
stopped. Yet a few of the repeaters succeeded in getting tickets into the 
boxes. One of them attempted to vote at a Twelfth Ward poll. He had 
forgotten the name he was to assume, and when asked it by the inspector, 
replied : 

“My name is Doane.” 

“Your first name?” 

“Bishop,” was the answer. 

“Do you mean Bishop Doane of the Episcopal church?” 

“I’m him,” ejaculated the stranger, as he exhibited the remnants of a 
clerical waistcoat. 

“Oh, now, come off, you're not Bishop Doane?” protested the inspector. 

“The h—1 I ain't!’ roared the tramp. He was clapped into a patrol wagon, 
and spent the next year in the penitentiary. 

How Col. John J. Mooney, better known as the Ollagawalla Chief, won 
his spurs as a political leader at the cannon’s mouth, still delights old resi- 
dents of Morrisania to relate. 

Returning from the war of the rebellion, as an officer of the famous Tam- 
many regiment, the Colonel announced himself a candidate for Alderman. 
So did William Florence, a rival hotel proprietor. Mooney called the con- 
vention to meet in his own hotel, so Florence, thinking that radical measures 
were required, hired a hundred or more stalwart fellows to storm the castle 
and capture it. Mooney had not been through one war for nothing. He 
had a big cannon placed in front of his hotel, loaded it to the muzzle with 
rocks, scrap iron and other missiles, and awaited the onslaught. Then he 
warned Florence that if he sought to control that convention, he and his 
band would be blown into eternity. Florence being a discreet man, quailed 
and quit. Mooney was nominated and elected, and reigned for years, the 
undisputed Boss of Morrisania. 

In 1874, however, ex-District Judge Augustus Heberman set out to “do 
up” the Colonel. Summoning a hundred or two of his friends, he instructed 
them to attend the primaries and make as hot a fight against Mooney as 
they could. The election was to be held at Morrisania Hall. When the Heb- 
erman party approached in battle array, Mooney and a large force of depu- 
ties were found on guard. Every one of them had voted, and when they set 
eyes on Heberman, they rushed at him and began to treat him roughly. 
“What do you mean?” he shouted at Mooney. 

“T mean that we’re on to you fellows. If you repeaters attempt to inter- 
fere with this election there'll be plenty of work for the Coroner.” 

Heberman called off his dogs. By unanimous vote Mooney was declared 
supreme, and never more was force employed to “down” the Ollagawalla 
Chief. 

Unhappily the day is not yet come when every citizen of the United States 
legally entitled to cast a ballot may cast one without fear of punishment or 
hope of reward. The almost infinite difficulties of reconstruction in the 
South have not been overcome without terrible errors of omission and 
commission. South of Mason and Dixon’s line the negro vote is the burn- 
ing question of today. Whatever may be its future, its past and present 
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history makes sad reading. Occasionally, it is true, the colored man votes 
as freely as the white, even if we accept as unfair such humorous examples 
as that which occurred while the late Senator Patrick Walsh was running for 
Mayor of Augusta. The night before the election took place, his friends 
and the friends of his rival between them scooped in all the colored men in 
town, and each party cooped the prisoners supposed to be friendly to its 
cause in separate pens, lest by some mischance the blacks be unjustly 
obliged to vote against their wills in the morning. 

I think, however, that without allowing northern prejudices to interfere 
with a just view of things, I may fairly generalize from certain election meth- 
ods which I have seen in force in the South with my own eyes. On Election 
Day, 1890, I was in the “Jackson Ward” of the city of Richmond. The ma- 
jority of voters in this district are colored. I happened to be in town the 
night before the polls opened, and I visited the ward out of curiosity. Ne- 
groes were there thick as mosquitoes on the Jersey flats. It was not long 
after sunset, but hundreds of them were already in line before the booths. 

All night long these sons of Ham remained at their posts, some of them 
had brought along their banjoes, fiddles and flutes. Others had voices which 
were quite as serviceable as any musical instrument. Until dawn the atmos- 
phere rang with melody. Never were “Way Down ‘de Swanee Riber,” 
“Masser’s in the Col’, Col’, Groun’,” “Ring Dem Charmin’ Bells,” “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” and “Way Down in Old Virginie” sung more sweetly, 
and never was an apparently happier company gathered together. 

When the sun rose the line of blacks was reformed. But there was a line 
of whites just ahead of them, and that line of whites was massed about the 
polls, protected by a squad of police, with drawn clubs and seven-shooters. 

The instant one of the blacks attempted to break through the white cor- 
don, and cast his ballot, he was unceremoniously hustled away and warned 
not to come back under penalty of personal chastisement. All day did that 
line of whites, continually augmented, move in a continuous chain toward 
the ballot box. Just before the polls closed, a negro was signalled to ap- 
proach by an inspector. He did so, and was asked if he desired to vote. 

“Dat’s w’at I’se heah fo’, Boss,” was the meek reply. 

“Who for?” demanded the inspector. 

“Marse Mahone. He’s my man, sah, suah!” 

A consultation followed. Then a ballot was handed the negro. So great 
was his joy that he dropped it into the box without so much as glancing at it. 

Then the banjoes whanged, and the fiddles scraped, and the flutes chimed 
in, while there welled up a grand chorus of “John Brown’s Body Lies 
a’mouldering in the Grave; His Soul Goes Marching On,” ending with as 
vociferous hallelujahs as if a negro majority of thousands had been counted. 

When it was officially announced that Mahone, the Republican candidate 
for Governor, had received three votes out of three hundred, no shot- 
guns were leveled, not a club was raised. The negroes appeared to take the 
whole thing as a matter of course, and marched away. 

There may have been violence and murder in other parts of the South that 
day, but greater patience, forbearance and meekness than were shown by the 
negroes of Jackson ward, I never expect to see on this excitable earth. 
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HE club was given 
up for the most 
part to sedate 
whist-players, but 

it was possible to obtain of that 
prim waiter in buttons a nip of 
friendly ale or a comfortable 
hot Scotch, and I met the Col- 
lector of Voyages in one of 
these two ways. He was ge 
nial, serene, and possessed of 
what might be called a theoriz- 
ing eye. 

‘*You are interested in spe- 
cimens of incident,” he said, 
took me home with him, and 

‘* A COMFORTABLE HOT SCOTCH.” introduced me to his library 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. and the Great Collection. 

Voyages of all kinds and ages were come to that quiet library, their 
action reduced to still life, for the hot blood and ambition that drove men 
to them and the boom of seas that attended them were not there. They 
ranged from the Odyssey to Nansen, and the latest newspaper clipping, 
noted and filed: “Bark, Royale, Marsailles, mdse., to Burns and Co. March 
11. Note (in the Collector’s hand) April 20. Royale not heard from. In- 
quire of Burns & Co. April 25. Previous history of Bark Royale, as fol- 
lows.” 

“TI collect specimens of voyages. I began some years ago,” said the Col- 
lector, “with my own.” 

Follow, as the Collector related, the Voyages of the Hawk and Hebe 
Maitland. 





A, 


“In the year 61 I was but a Yankee lad in New Orleans, a clerk in a ship- 
ping office. Commerce that winter in New Orleans was in a remarkable 
state, for the North hadn’t made up its mind, and in New Orleans no one 
knew what its mind would be. And some were shipping furiously on one 
theory, and the rest were not shipping at all, on another. By and by there 
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rHE BOS’N AND THE COOK WITH THE BIBLE BETWEEN THEM, ARGUING.” 


Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 

were gunboats in the river and no commerce whatever, unless it were that a 
blockade runner slipped in in the night. But I was not in New Orleans 
then 

“Our firm was one of those that shipped not at all, and | was paid up 
along with other clerks, and dismissed with good wishes, which were not 
practical. I loafed about the levees, when I should have gone north, seeing 
that New Orleans was growing less and less commercial, and I fell in with 
an old man named Clyde, who was captain of a schooner, and did not look 
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like a seaman, but rather was 
grave appearing, sober in his 
dress, his upper lip shaven, 
precise in manner, and not 
like one trained to the un- 
steady ways of the sea. It 
pleased him to find that I was 
of New England like himself, 
and he took me aboard his 
ship, which seemed to me 
uncommonly comfortable for 
her class, and I judged by 
her lines she was a fleet 
sailer and built with an eye 
to that rather than the 
amount of cargo she might 
carry. She was painted 
dingy black like most of 
the others. We sat down in his cabin with the shiny panels, and the 
hinged table that swung down from the wall between us. He looked at 
me through half-shut eyes, pursing his dry lips. 

“*Sonny,’ he said, ‘you're out of a job?’ — 

“T answered gloomily. 

“*And you're not much used to sailing, either. No. But you’re clever,’ 
said the old man, pleasantly, ‘and you’ve got education. And you wouldn't 
mind turning a penny in an odd way or two?’ 

“*That depends on the way,’ I said with juvenile sturdiness. 

“*Just so.’ 

“*Maybe I’ve got scruples.’ 

7“ ‘Just so.” 

“Captain Clyde rapped his knuckles on the table. 

“*T’m glad to hear you say it. I made up my mind there was no need of 
allowing vicious goings on aboard ship. Wherever we go we carry the laws 
of the United States, and we break no laws of the United States. There’s 
no secession aboard this ship. No, sir. And there’s no viciousness. I’m 
thinking of taking you for—say, a clerk—say, anything that turns up in that 





‘AND THE ‘HEBE MAITLAND’ IN WHITE WAS THE 
*‘ HAWK’ IN GILT.” 
Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 





way. Good wages, good food, good treatment. Will you go?’ 
“The last was shot out and cut off close behind, his thin lips closing like a 
pair of scissors. 
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“*In that case,’ said I, ‘I will.’ 

‘That was how it came I shipped with the bark Hebe Maitland, expecting 
to do shipping clerk’s duty and Jearn practical seamanship. 

“This slip is the shipping news of April 10, 1861, from a New Orleans 
paper, and contains the item :-— 

‘*Sailed, Bark, Hebe Maitland, for Porto del Rey.’ 

“Now, I’m not sure that | know where Porto del Rey is. I never went 
there. 

“The Hebe Maitland didn’t always go to the place that she was billed for, 
and when she did she might be a month late. And I don’t think she could 
have told what she'd been doing in the meantime. For it was this way: 
Somebody has been doing something, but it wasn’t the Hebe Maitland, and, 
though ships may be intelligent for aught | know—and the Hebe Maitland 
was no fool—I don’t see how she could have straightened it out without some 
help. And if she argued a good deal and got mad about it, why, that was 
no more than was appropriate. 

“Now, I’ve told you of Captain Clyde; and the crew was very much like 
him, being all decent Yankee folk whom Clyde had caught young and 
trained, and some had sailed with him many years. And | never saw so 
respectable an acting crew. No swearing. I’ve seen the bos’n and the 
cook with the Bible between them, arguing over it. No fighting. But it was 
a singular crew to argue, for the cook was a Baptist and a Democrat, and 
the bos’n Presbyterian and Whig, and the mate, he was for Abolition and 
Women’s Rights. There was a man named Simms, who was very strong 
on predestination, and had a theory of trade winds that I don’t recollect, 
not knowing him well; for he argued with a man in Mobile who couldn't 
understand predestination, and shot him full of holes in precaution, suppos- 
ing it might be dangerous. It was a singular crew, and especially in the 
matter of arguing. 

“The fourth day out from New Orleans was fair, the sun shining, the water 
slipping away behind smoothly, and everything peaceful, except on board 
the Hebe Maitland. But on the Hebe Maitland there were men running 
with paint pots and hauling out canvas from below. And nobody seemed 
to tell me what was the matter 

“The Hebe Maitland was any kind of a dingy black, but the rails and can- 
vas and tarpaulins and cabins and roofs, they were all white. Now, in less 
than two hours there wasn’t a conspicuous thing anywhere that hadn't 
changed color. Moreover, they'd got some kind of foreshortening out of the 
bowsprit,and had up another set of canvas overhead that was larger and dirty 
and patched. The boats were shifted and recovered, cupola taken off the 
cabin, and the whole outline and color of the ship altered in mid-sea. Then 
Clyde came out of his cabin with a board in his hand, and they unscrewed 
the Hebe Maitland’s name from forward under the anchor hole, screwed on 
that board, and the ‘Hebe Maitland’ in white was the ‘Hawk’ in gilt; 
and then, sir, everybody turned in below and changed his clothes. I went 
aft and sat down on a roll of rope, and the more I thought it over, the more 
I didn’t seem to make-it out. 

“But after that I heard lively talking forward a little, and there was Cap- 
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tain Clyde and the cook and the bos’n and some others arguing. The bos’n, 
he was saying that he hadn’t ‘sworn no allegiance to any country but U. S. 
There ain’t no U. S. laws,’ he said, ‘agin dodgin’ South American customs 
that I ever see nohow, and, bein’ I never see a S. A. man that took much 
stock in ’em either, I ain’t so uppish as to differ.’ But the cook chimed in 
and made a tidy argument, quoting Scripture to prove that actions “with 
intent to deceive and deception pursuant’ were not moral, and, moreover, 
he said: ‘Shall we lose our souls ‘cause S. A. customs is ridic‘lous? Tell me 
that.’ 

“*Oh! said the bos’n, ‘we're saved by grace!’ 

“Then the captain took up the cook, and his argument was beautiful. For 
he said S. A. customs were oppressive to the poor of that country by wrong- 
fully preventing them from buying U. S. goods, so that, having sworn to 
U. S., we were not bound by 5S. A. laws further than general humanity or 
the foreigner was abie to enforce, ‘which,’ he said, ‘[ argue ain’t either of 
‘em the case.’ 

“*That’s a tart argiment, Captain Clyde,’ said the bos’n. ‘I never heerd 
you make a tarter.” 

“They went on that way till it made my head ache, and before | knew it 
I was arguing hard against the bos’n, the captain egging me on. 

“T sailed with that crew four years, and they were smugglers, and I’m free 
to say I loved Clyde and liked the crew. For, granting he was much of a 
miser and maybe but a shrewd old hypocrite, to be corrupting youth with 
inis theories, though I’m not so sure about that, not knowing what he really 
thought; nevertheless, he was a bold man, and a kind man, and | never saw 
one that was keener in judgment. You might sav he had made that crew 
to suit him, having picked out the materials individually, and they were like 
children of his own bringing up. I reckon he had a theory about ar- 
guments, that so long as they talked up to him and freed their opinions there 
wouldn't be any secret trouble brewing below, and it is surely a fact that 
they were harmonious in business and sober and capable. The old man made 
a son of me, and loved me, too, in his way, and I was the only one living 
who knew how he did business, for he was his own buyer and seller. He 
made up his cargoes for the most part in New York, or Philadelphia, and 
would bill the Hebe Maitland maybe to Rio Janeiro. Then the Hawk 
would maybe deliver the biggest part off the coast of Venezuela in the night. 
and the Hebe Maitland. would like as not sail into Rio by and by and pay 
her duty on the rest, and take a return cargo to New York as properly as 
a lady going to church. ° 

“There were a good many countries in South America to choose from. It 
wasn’t wise to visit one continuously, though there was apt to be a new gov- 
ernment when we came again. Clyde knew all about it, and I’m not saying 
but what an odd official of a government here and there was acquainted with 
the merits of a percentage, being instructed in it by the same. For all that. 
there were bits of excitement, and sometimes I catch myself heaving a sigh 
for the old man that’s dead, and saying to myself, “That was a grand life 
yonder.’ 

“In the spring of ‘65, | reckon it was, a sub-agent in Cuba had turned evi- 
































‘WE BURIED THEM IN THE EXACT MIDDLE OF A TRIANGLE OF THREE TREES.” 
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dence on Clyde, for the gunboat only missed us by a few miles, coming down 
by St. Christopher, as we knew later. And a cruiser of Spain ran us down 
at last under cover of a little island among the Windwards, where Clyde's 
cleverness came to nothing. It was growing twilight, we driving close by 
the bluffs of the island, which were dark in color. The woods were dark 
above them, and half a mile out was the black cruiser, with a pennon of 
smoke against the evening sky, and the black water tumbling between. | 
went into Clyde’s cabin, and found him talking to himself. 

“*We'll be scuttling the Hawk, Tom,’ he said, ‘and the Hebe Maitland 
will never have a funeral of her own. If I don’t come out of it this night, 
these here belong to you.’ 

“With that he gave a jerk at the foot of his bunk, and the footboard came 
off, and there underneath were four brown canvas bags tied up with rope 
Now, I never knew before that day that Clyde didn’t keep his money in 
a bank, same as any other civilized gentleman, and it shows how little | 
knew about him after all. For he had what men call bad and good, « -d or- 
dinary and queer, mixed up in him in a singular man- 
ner. He sat there holding up eagles and double pesos 
to the lamplight, with his eyes shining and his wrinkled 
old mouth smiling wistfully. He had the passion of a 
collector, like me, and loved the metal gold, and the 
sharp stamp of new coinage. 

“It was a hard thing to do, to knock a hole 
in the bottom of the good ship. The night was 
dark, the lights of the cruiser in plain 
sight, and we knew she would stand off 
till morning, as long as the Hawk’s lan- 
terns burned on the mast. The crew 
put out in two boats to round the 
island and wait for us, and Clyde and 
I took the cockle boat and stowed 
those four canvas bags and went 
ashore, running up a little inlet 
to the end. And we buried 
them in the exact middle of a 
triangle of three trees, with a 
rock on top of them. 
That island is east of 
Tobago thirty miles, 
about half a_ mile 
across. We rowed 
out and threw the 
spade in the water, 
and when we rounded 
the point, taking a 
last look at the 
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dipping considerably, as could be seen by the hang of 


her lan- 
terns. 


‘I noticed what was curious with the crew, that as long as the old man was 
near, telling us what to do, every man was cheerful and chipper, but as soon 
as the cook and I were alone in the cockle boat and the night about us, he 
turned scared and lost-looking, and was for seeing Spanish cruisers drop 
out of the air, and for calling the old man continually. And somehow we 
dropped apart in the dark. I think Clyde put me with the cook because 
he was a powerful rower, and the cockle light and swift. I think he reck- 
oned, himself being old, he’d give me the best show for his money that there 
was to be got. 

“So the cook and I rowed all night by compass on a black sea—an uneasy 
sea, though not heavy—and came late in the morning to Tobago. And there 
the cook caught the smallpox and died, who was a good cook and used to 
make a kind of meat pie with curries in it. I noticed how his mind stayed 
with Clyde to the last moment, saying: ‘The old man, he done me up 
arguin’, but I never give in. Intent to deceive and deception pursuant.’ 
And after that I came to New Orleans, stoking on a British steamer, and the 
war was Over. 

“Here are two clippings, one from a New Orleans paper of May 28, ’65 :— 
‘An incoming steamer from Trinidad reports the overhauling of a smug- 
gler by the Spanish cruiser, Reina Isabella. The smugglers scuttled the 
ship and endeavored to escape in boats, but were captured and hung at the 
yard-arm. Captain of Reina Isabella claims to have pursued the same from 
Porto Rico, and claims it to have been an old offender, by name of ‘The 
Hawk.’ No American vessel of that name and description is reported.’ 

“The next is from a column of New York shipping news of August 
12th :-— 

“*The. bark, Hebe Maitland, mdse., Clyde, captain, which left this port 
the 9th of April, has not been heard from.’ 

“Now, the cook never knéw what a good argument he had, for that 
would have been a strong point on the old man, him swinging his toes in 
the air. 

“After the war the country was full of unemployed men, and | drifted up 
the Mississippi valley, and lived in a number of places in the middle west. 

“Tt was twenty years before I walked the levee at New Orleans again.” 


IT. 

Follows the Voyage of the Hoodoo. 

“Now, Monson was the man’s name that I came to deal with, and his ship 
was named the Hoodoo. She was sloop-rigged, and did not amount to 
much, but made small trips about the Gulf for the most part, and had 
another white man and three negroes for a crew. Now, Monson was 
another singular man. But I made this deal, agreeing he should have one- 
fourth of the profits, by rough weight, foreseeing that the first canvas bags 
would be rotted away. We set sail in September, in the year ’8s. 

“Monson was a man of very great size, and a handsome one in a way, sup- 
posing you liked that kind. He had considerable beard and hair of a sandy 
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color, and eyes like a child's, very wide and blue, and, you might say, shy. 
And it always gave me a start to look up six feet and a half of legs and chest 
tremendous, and end in an expression of face which seemed about to re- 
mark that the world was a strange place and might be wicked. And Monson 
looked no more singular than he was.. The other white man and the three 
negroes were a bad lot, and given to the viciousness which Clyde would 
not allow in his day. But Monson ruled them with a heavy fist, and we had 
not been three hours away from the river before he was banging a negro 
with a board, the others looking on and grinning. He was spanking him. 
in a way. And he ran to me with tears in his eyes of simple.rage. ‘I'll 
throw that nigger overboard!’ he shouted, dancing about, and shortly ap- 
peared to have forgotten the matter. So that I thought | should get along 
with him, and thought him a sort of gigantic child. It would be necessary 
to have great easiness and calmness of mind in dealing with him, in order to 
fit his moods, and I felt at times as if we were two children sailing over some 
homely duck-pond and telling one another what treasure we would dig up 
on its perilous coast. His delight or his rage over little things was enor- 
mous and unrestrained. He was such a man as it seemed better to be ac- 
quainted with in a large open space where he could explode without destruc- 
tion. He seemed to have a simplicity in him, and a fury and tumult in the 
tide of life that went through him, and together with this, an eagerness and 
facility of laughter that gave him charm in companionship. So that | grew 
to like Monson, and would not have minded if he had thrown all three of 
the negroes overboard, with their vile talk and murderous eyes. . The other 
white man was shifty and dirty to look at, but not ugly, and he was a com- 
petent seaman. 

“And so we sailed into the Carribean Sea, past Tobago, and came one 
evening to the little island, without any great incident. 

“We dropped anchor about eight o’clock. The moon was high, the sea 
glimmered and sparkled, and | remembered painfully the night I saw the 
dark bluffs last, how black the sea lad been, tumbling and muttering, and 
the black cruiser off shore with its pennon of smoke. I remembered that 
the inlet had been reedy and the water there quiet, and that the soil we dug 
in was punky and wet. Now I was content to sit in the stern of the dingy 
and let Monson row, which he did powerfully, for his forearm was like a log 
of wood, the muscles coming out of it in cables and knots. I was glad 
enough there was no danger to seaward, and personally [ did not care about 
the matter as gold, and would rather have carried the money home in a 
check, as being more convenient than meal-bags such as we had in the 
dingy. 

“We rowed along shore and came into the inlet,—a sharp break in the 
bluffs. There was a lot of marsh grass, deep growing reeds, and a fifty feet 
breadth of clear water stretching three hundred inland, smooth now 
and glistening under the moon. Th emoonlight showed it all,—a straight 
line between the water reeds by the triangle of three trees. 

“Sir, when I saw them I gave a great sob, and the strength left me, so 
that I could not speak, because there was a white house in the middle of 
the triangle, with two lit windows and shining under the moon 
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“Monson looked around from his rowing, and found something in it 
funny to his mind, for he laughed with a roar. Someone was singing in 
the house 

“*Turn into the reeds,’ I said. ‘Be quick!’ 

“The singing stopped, and we crouched in the boat. 

“It’s where the house is,’ I whispered weakly, ‘or it was. There wasn’t 
any house then.’ 

‘Monson shook with laughter, though he kept it quiet, and | don’t know 
what pleased him. It would have pleased me then to see him dead, I was 
that savage for the people in the house. One spot on a mean little island, 
and they had squatted on it. And yet it is plain enough, for the inlet led 
up to the three trees, which seemed to invite a man to do there whatever he 
planned to do. 

- “*Stuff ‘em up their chimney,’ chuckled Monson. ‘Tip their blamed hut 
into the creek. That joke’s on them, ain’t it? 

“T didn’t see how the joke was on them. 

“Why I never knew an Injy Islander to dig a cellar. They lie on the 


hey might dig 


ground and get ague. Course 
a hole.’ 

















“The door of the little house was closed, when 
we came softly along the muddy shore and crept 
up to the window. There were five men within, 
around a table, leaning forward, whispering to- 
gether and drinking aguardiente—what the cook 
on the Hebe Maitland used to call ‘affec- 
tionate water.’ They were small men, but 
fierce looking and black-eyed, and they ap- 
peared as if they were talking state secrets, 
or each explaining his special variety of 
crime. Monson roared out and struck the 
door with his fist, and they suddenly disap- 
peared. I think that three of them went 
under the table. 

“Monson had to bend his head 
to enter, and his shaggy hair 
pressed along the ceiling. He 
pulled some by their legs from un- 
der the table, and one from a bench 
in a dark corner by the hair, whom 
he left suddenly, for it was a wo- 
man, and the two others from a 
closet. 

‘*‘Bring us some more!’ he 
shouted in Spanish, laughing up- 
roariously. ‘Aguardiente! Hoo- 
ray!’ 
wuen | OPENED Tun TWO BAes “I do not know how. he quieted 

Drawn by Wl. M. Eaton their fears with such boisterous- 
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ness, for presently we were seven men about the table, and the woman serv- 
ing us with ‘affectionate water.’ 

“Now one of these, with the woman, was owner of the house, and the 
others, it seemed, lived across the island. They spoke a kind of Spanish, of 
which I remembered enough to understand, though speaking it but little. 
They had heard Monson’s laugh, and afterward, hearing and seeing 
nothing further, had taken up with a great fear of ghosts; for though fierce 
looking little men, they were in fact simple-minded and pleasant. *Doubt- 
less,’ they said, ‘the sefiores were distinguished men, who had come in a 
ship, and would buy mangoes.” And we arranged that the four who lived 
elsewhere should go across the island and come back in the morning 
with mangoes. So the four went away, very affectionate with aguardiente, 
and we were left alone with the fifth, whose name was Pedronez, and his wife, 
Lucina. Then I asked how long he had lived there. 

* ‘One year, six months,’ he said, counting his fingers. 

‘*Built the house?’ 

**Si, sehor. Oh, a noble house! A miracle!’ 

“Ever dig a hole?’ 

“*A hole! But sefior! Why a hole? And in the ground of the noble 
house? Ah, no! Not by any means.’ 

“Monson roared again, to the fright of Pedronez and Lucina, who flat- 
tened herself against the wall. He went out and brought in the spade and 
bags. I guarded the door, and Monson dug where I| pointed, in the middle 
of the earthen, hard-trodden floor. He dug gigantically. Pedronez and 
Lucina fell into a corner in terror, and chattered insanely. I reckon thev 
thought the hole was for them, and Monson a kind of myth wanting to bury 
them, and that had as reasonable an appearance as anything likely to occur. 

“Sir, it was there still. Nota trace of the brown bags, but the money was 
there, coated with clay, and not a foot from where Pedronez and Lucina 
had walked over it those eighteen months, grubbing out a poor life. 

“T laid a lot of sticky coin on the table, and shook my finger at Pedronez. 

“*You buy mangoes in the morning,’ I said, ‘with five dollar.” But | 
don’t suppose he did. 

“Life is full of little ironies. But see how sardonic a joke fortune played 
on the little Windward Islander, for it lay no more than twelve inches from 
the soles of his feet. ’] remember how he clutched his throat and shrieked 
after us into the night, and I seemed to know how he felt. He had shiny 
black eyes, and skin wrinkled about the mouth, and Lucina was draggled 
looking. And when we were out of the inlet we could hear him yelling like 
one intorment. I take it, he and Lucina fell fighting to relieve their minds. 
At last their cries became faint and sounded mournfully over the water. 

“We came under the dark of the ship’s side; one of the negroes leaned 
over above us, whom Monson told to turn in so sharply that he scuttled 
away with a grunt; and we heaved the stuff aboard quietly, and spent the 
night below, dividing it among the four meal bags, and rubbing off the 
sticky clay. And we stowed them under my bunk. We got up sail before 
daybreak, and slipped away while the stars were still shining. 

“In the way that I had taken Clyde to be a man of complex character and 
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not easily read, so | took Monson to be simple, and, though sudden in 
action, yet acting upon open impulses. Now, | don’t say that estimate was 
wrong, but only that a man may act so simply as to bewilder and astonish 

“For Monson came to me the day following, and took me down below, 
acting mysteriously, and he put on an expression that was like a full moon, 
trying to look deceitful. Sir, it was a futile attempt. Then he jerked his 
beard and looked remarkably embarrassed. 

“ ‘Why,’ he said, ‘it’s this way. I think I'll have half o° that pile instead of 
a quarter, don’t you see?’ 

‘*That’s not the agreement,’ I said, so overtaken with pure astonishment 
I could little more than speak. 

**No,’ he said, ‘but it’s this way. The niggers is so tricky, they'd drop 
you overboard, if I told ‘em they might, don’t you see? And if I don’t tell 
‘em they might, seems as if [ ought to havevhalf. Because they'd love to do 
it, and it seems that way, as if there ought to be another agreement.’ 

“He seemed very embarrassed and not able to express himself rightly 

“*Why don’t you want it all?’ I asked sarcastically, and more angry than 
it appeared judicious to show. 

**Why,’ he said, ‘that wouldn't be fair, don’t you see?’ 

“T sat still, thinking it very singular, but | thought there should be a way 
or two out of any difficulty, and said as mildly as might be :— 

“*There’s some reason in it, captain, when you put it that way. Let's talk 
again tomorrow.’ 

“*That’s right,’ he cried, and was quite rid of his embarrassment. ‘It’s 
that way ;’ and he went above, where I[ heard him banging the negroes, like 
enough for the wickedness they were capable of. And | sat on my bunk 
and wondered why a man like me was always having trouble. 

“Then I took a lantern and went exploring in the hold of the ship, which 
was very foul, and smelt as if things had rotted there a hundred years. 
There were barrels and boxes and old canvas, and a heap of scrap iron and 
lead pipe. Afterward I came on deck and had supper and talked with 
Monson. He kept nudging me now and then, and saying: ‘It’s that way, 
don’t you see?’ like a child that must break out with what is in its mind; and 
I answered always, that there was reason in it when put that way. 

“About nine o'clock I went below. By ten Monson and two of the negroes 
were turned in, leaving the third and the white man on watch. I took ; 
lantern and a saw, and climbed down the ladder to the hold. The sea was a 
little rough and slapping the ship’s sides, and the hold full of loud echoes 
and smelling badly. And | worked till three in the morning, sawing lead 
pipe in thin sections of maybe an eighth of an inch. And it seemed to me I 
had never been engaged in a business so dark and desperate, though merely 
tricking a singular rascal to his great desert. For when I was with Clyde, 
while we were but lawbreakers on the face of the sea, yet it was done busi- 
nesslike and sensibly, and argued same as politics. But I didn’t understand 
Monson in his new actions, or make out whether he was deep or not, and 
[ thought he was right about the negroes. Moreover, the hold of the ship 
was very black beyond the space of dim lantern light, slimy, repulsive, cold, 
and full of loud, sudden noises that made the heart stand still. The Hebe 
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Maitland and Hawk was a clean ship, smelling everywhere of sound wood 
and paint, but the hold of the Hoodoo was rottenness. Monson, | thought, 
wasn't really deep, but a most simple man in his nature, as when one 
child says to another: ‘If you give me your apple, | won't tell Ted to lick 
you.” Now that’s simple. But it gives him a sense of moral self-restraint 
that feels comfortable in his stomach. I carried up twenty pounds of lead 
pipe in eighth-inch sections, divided one bag of Clyde’s money between two 
of the other’s, emptied the fourth on my bunk, shoveled lead pipe sections 
in the two empty bags, and the gold from my bunk on top of them. Then 
I tied the bags up again and shoved them under the bunk. It’s a curious 
fact in nature that eighth-inch sections of lead pipe closely resemble gold 
eagles, when put in a bag with correct denominations on top. That's a 
quality in lead pipe I never had the theory of. [| turned in and went to sleep. 

“In the morning Monson acted shy and timid. I looked as glum as I could 
make out, and said, if he wanted his answer, 1 reckoned he'd have to do as 
he liked, and, as to the negroes being willing to drop me overboard, he was 
probably right. He looked confused and followed me down to my cabin. 

**Why,’ he said, ‘then I think I'll take ‘em.’ 

“And he fished out the two front bags, opened them, squinted in, tied them 
up and walked off. Now, I hadn't thought of that, so 1 gaped after him, and 
sat down on the bunk. Then | shivered, and put my head on my hands, 
and wondered why a man like me should have so much trouble. 

“| thought how pleased the negroes would be to drop me overboard, if 
Monson took to fooling with his bags and found he owned so much lead 
pipe. I sat there an hour. It was all quiet above. Then I heard him bang- 
ing one of the negroes, and judged he was cheerful yet; so that | went up 
on deck, and lay down on some cordage and fell asleep unawares. 

“Il woke up with a start to see Monson’s head looming out of the gang- 
way. It made me sick to think he might have been down playing with his 
meal bags, and I was glad enough, though a little shamefaced, to see him 
look so apologetic, and, wishing to be friendly, | said :— 

“*Let bygones be, Captain.’ 

“Now, I'll admit it was remarkable, the way we both felt apologetic to- 
ward each other, and wishing to make it up by friendly manners. 

“That day the wintl rose to a gale, and the sea turned wild and white. | 
let it blow. I didn’t see any point in stopping it, if it kept Monson walking 
the deck day and night. It stayed by me kindly, and kept us five days in a 
kind of boiling pit, and on the sixth day we entered the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. Monson was fast asleep, and didn’t wake till we anchored off the 
levee of New Orleans, which was at three in the afternoon; and by five | 
was on a train going north, with a new trunk in the baggage car. 

“I’ve never seen Monson since, but | reckon he’s contented, because, sir, 
when I opened the two bags, one of them was half full of lead pipe. 

“He was a singular man, Monson. I reckon he found his lead pipe sud- 
denly, and seeing | was sleeping on the deck, he changed things a bit more 
to his ideas. Of the two captains, while I’m not defending Clyde and never 
agreed with him in argument, vet he was a bold man, and I loved him. And 
Monson, | must say, he acted moderately, and I reckon I mistook him.” 





O the thoughtful observer the 
armies of peaceful toil are 
more impressive than the 
panoplied hosts of war. Such 
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common occupation, united in the per 
formance of the same _ body-crushing 
labor. These are the fuel-finders of the 
world, the motive power behind the dash 
ing express locomotive, the warming 
power in our cosy winter hearths, the 
driving power of the whirring mills that 
turn out the silken fabric of my lady's 
gown and the coarse weave of the work- 
man’s blouse. 


It is an instructive lesson to stand upon 
some vantage point of the carbon hills of 
an afternoon and watch this army mov 
ing homeward with heavy-footéd tread 
from its daily battle for the reluctant 
treasure of old Mother Earth. At four 
o'clock the scene is deserted and deso 


late, save for the spurts of steam that rise 
from the gaunt, spectre-like breakers 
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VOTING TO STRIKE AT BEAVER MEADOW, 


clustering under their black shadows. At five o'clock the scene is alive with 
men moving silently in little groups of two or three toward these same 
houses. It gives one a better understanding of what each blazing fuel lump 


means in the muscle and sweat of human toilers to watch the progress of a 
single regiment in this vast army of mine workers—the army that laid down 
its weapons of attack on the seventeenth of September last and instituted the 
greatest strike, in point of numbers at least, that the country has ever seen. 
It gives one a better understanding of the extent of the anthracite coal 
industry in the Pennsylvania fields—the most extensive deposits of their kind 
that are being worked anywhere in the world—and it enables one to judge 
more clearly of the great difference in the daily sum total of the world’s 
work that has been caused by the action of these miners. 

Comprehension of the subject is scarcely helped by the statement that 
the amount of coal taken out of these hills during the year 1899 was more 
than 54,000,000 tons., A better grasp of the immensity of the industry may 
be gained perhaps by computing that the 4,500 fifty-ton cars of coal mined 
during each working day would form a solid train more than thirty miles in 
length. A million dollars for every five days of idleness is the price paid by 
the miners in wages for laying down their tools. What the industrial loss 
has amounted to in other ways has been told with graphic effect in the news- 
papers from day to day. © It has been written in inexorable form on the care- 
worn brows of anxious wives, on the pinched faces of hungry children, in 
shops deserted of customers, in the records of crime and pauperism in a 
dozen counties, in all the score or more of ways in which an industrial war 
—the most costly of all kinds of organized conflicts—makes itself felt. 

The causes, real and alleged, which brought about the conflict at this 
time have been explained in the daily prints until they are thoroughly 
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familiar. Ina general way it may be said that the strike was precipitated by 
the leaders of the mine workers’ union because they saw a chance in the face 
of a rising market and an enormous demand for coal to win the battle, and, 
if successful, greatly to strengthen their union. This is the explanation ad 
vanced by the operators of the mines, and it is undoubtedly true. But 
granting its truth, it shows that the strike leaders did no more than to take a 
fair business advantage as the laws of business are generally interpreted. It 
merely goes to prove their tactical shrewdness. 

The assertion that the miners or the families of miners were starving upon 
the wages that they received is not true. In the face of multiplied misstate- 
ments, personal observation compels this’ admission. That they were paid 
enough nobody who knows the work they do will be prepared to say. Their 
toil is the most severe that the hands of man perform anywhere in the earth 
Two-thirds of their waking life is spent down in the dungeons of the soil, 
where the air is always vitiated and where the danger of sudden death, from 
which the devout pray to be delivered, is always present. It kills ambition 
early, and bows the frame beyond the power of muscles to straighten it. 

Almost every third man one meets in the mines bears on his arms or face 
the peculiar blue marks which are the imprint of falling coal. Nearly all 
the older men have experienced the horrors of mine imprisonment at one 
time or another, and there is seldom a day in the coal fields that some 
woman is not widowed by the mines. 

Down in the depths of the Coleraine shaft a miner told me of the Hazleton 
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horror of half a dozen years ago, when the water came into the mine and shut 
him off, along with sixteen of his comrades; of how they crept up on the 
“pigeon breast” for safety and lay there gasping for breath, killing mine rats 
for food, and dying one by one through nineteen long days, until at length 
four unconscious sur- 
vivors were drawn out 
by the rescuers. He 
told it simply and 
without emotion; for 











MEMBERS OF FIVE FAMILIES LIVING IN 

PHREE SMALL SHANTIES AT MCADOO, 
it was only an incident of mine 
work, an accident the like of 
which any old miner can recall 
from his own remembrance, but 
it afforded a vivid picture of the 
burden and horror of mine 
work, the daily playing with death which 
makes up the miner’s life. 

The old men know it, and bend every 
energy to keep their sons from being condemnec 
to the life in the mines. The young men know 
it, but. are drawn into it by stern necessity. A 
brawny young miner at Milnesville voiced the 4 MINER AND His FRIEND, 
penalties of his occypation with truth that was pathetic when one viewed 
his physical perfection. 

“It’s killing work,” he said, “and I know the end of it as well as you or 
anybody. I'll die from the gas or get caught in a fall some day when there 
is an accident. If I don’t I'll be a broken man at thirty-five. The mine 
dust and the damp get into a man’s blood and bones in time. It’s killing 
work, but it’s the only work we know.” 

Unfortunately these are not the considerations that regulate the rate of 
wages. The unchangeable law of demand and supply decides that, and has 


settled it on a basis which the miners may improve someway, but which they 
cannot greatly alter. 





Judged by a standard of comparison with other classes of labor, the coal 
workers are not poorly paid. Their earnings vary from $1.15 to $4 per day, 
according to the kind of work performed. An examination of scores of pay 
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checks before the beginning of the strike showed that the men holdir 
had received from thirty to one hundred dollars for their month | 


lhe average rate for all classes of mine workmen probably is not fat 
two dollars per day. The apprentice miners, during the first six 


of their employment while they are learning the occupation, are pai 


$1.15 to $1.38. Some of the boys employed by the mines receive 
as fifty cents a day, but this is for very light work, and the averag 
of the “breaker” boys is from $1 to $1.25 per day. The clerks in 
city shops and the mill operatives in the manufacturing towns of N: 
land and the South earn very much less than do the men who wor 
mines. Were the rate of wages the only question involved it is n 
that the strike of the coal workers would have become general. 

The question of monthly or bi-weekly payments resolves itself into 
tion of convenience in book-keeping and making up accounts on 
doctor and for some other items which figure frequently in their bills 
demanded payment at the end of every fortnight instead of at the end of the 
month, a change that would go far toward relieving them of their depen 
ence upon the company store. They urged the appointment of inspx 
from their own number to pass upon the coal that they mined and to fi 
deductions for impurities in it. On general principles, they demand 
«advance in wages, but these were their chief grievances. 

In regard to the question of powder, many of the mine operators a 
edged that they charged the men $2.75 for powder which costs at wl 
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RIDING UP THE SLOPE ON THE CAR CHAINS—A DANGEROUS BIT CF BUSINESS. 


from ninety cents to $1. Their defence was that the price was agreed upon 
to offset a previous advance in wages granted tothe men. This, if true, was 
"a subterfuge on the part of the operators, a subterfuge not likely to be under- 
stood by the men who compose the major class of miners. Wages are cer- 
tain sooner or later to seek their proper economic level without regard to 
such charges, and there seems to be no reason why the miners should not 
receive their powder at cost from the company or else be permitted to pur- 
chase it in the open market. 

The question of monthly or bi-weekly payments resolves itself into a 
question of convenience in bookkeeping and making up accounts on the part 
of the mining companies. There is no good reason why the request of the 
men should not be granted, and it would have the good effect of freeing 
them from their dependence upon the credit system and the company store. 

In the question of “docking” and inspecting a more important point is 
involved. It is not likely that the mine owners desire to be unfair to their 
men, but it is equally certain that there are frequent abuses on the part of 
these officials. It was proposed by the striking miners that the “docker,” 
the official who passes upon the amount of slate and rock in each car of coal 
and who fixes the fines therefor, should be selected by them from their own 
ranks, and that the fines imposed should go to the treasury of the labor 
union, instead of passing into that of the company. To grant this contention 
would be no great hardship upon the companies, but it would involve a rec- 
ognition of the labor unions. That was one of the vital points of the strike, 
and one upon which the companies never have been disposed to yield. 

The attitude of the mining companies toward the miners throughout the 
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larger portion of the coal region is one of complete paternalism. The 
mine worker ordinarily lives in a house belonging to the company. He 
buys his goods at acompany store. His family’s ills are treated by the com- 
pany doctor. This result is brought about, not by a policy of coercion, but 
by the far more dangerous one of convenience. The miner rents a house 
from the company because he can rent it cheaply and because it is conveni- 
ently located. He buys his supplies at a company store because it is con- 
venient to buy there, not because he is compelled to do so. 

The company store, against which so much that is iniquitous has been 
charged, is simply a general store, situated, usually, near the group of houses 
which surrounds each colliery and owned and operated by the company 
which owns the houses and operates the mine. Any miner employed by the 
company is permitted to buy goods on credit from the store. The amount 
of his purchases is figured up at the end of each month and deducted from 
the month’s earnings. In this way the company runs no risk and a 
miner’s family need not go hungry so long as he is employed. Moreover, 
the company gets back, in profit on the goods sold to its employees, aJarge 
part of the money paid to them in wages. Superficially viewed, this is a 
convenient arrangement for both parties concerned. 

It is an easy thing to say, and it has been glibly asserted, that these com 
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pany stores charge exorbitant prices for everything that passes over their 
counters, and that the miners are compelled to deal with them by fear of 
dismissal from the company’s employ if they do not. Careful investigation 
fails to support this charge. Apparently none of the mining companies paj 
any attention to the question whether its employees patronize the company 
store or not. A comparison of the prices charged in these establishments 
with those demanded in other stores similarly located shows that they do 
not overcharge their customers. 

The ill effect of the company store comes from quite another cause—its 
intimate relation to the company and the fact that it can take money from the 
workman without directly touching his pocketbook. The testimony of univer- 
sal experience is that when men buy on credit they are not so careful in their 
purchases as when they must go into their pockets and produce spot cash 
for every article obtained. Miners are not usually of that frugal class which 
practices thoughtful foresight. When once immersed in the credit system 
they rarely get far enough ahead to have a month’s leeway between their 
cupboards and the storekeeper. Here is the real iniquity of the company 
store system, and it is inherent in the system, not in the store. 

Medical care is provided for the miner on a somewhat different plan, but 

one that is open 








to the same ob- 
jection—it takes 
away from the 
miner the neces- 
sity for fore- 
thought. From 
the monthly pay 
of each unmar 
ried miner fifty 
cents is deducted 
for the doctor, 
and from the 
pay of the mar 
ried man seventy 
five cents is 
taken. The men 
and their fami- 
lies may then 
comunand the ser- 

















BREAKER BOYS, AFTER A DAY S WOK. 
vices of the physician whenever they are required. It is cheap medi- 
cal insurance, but its advantage in this respect is not appreciated by 
those for whom it is intended. The single men complain that they have no 
occasion to employ a doctor even once a year on the average, while the mar- 
ried men aver that they wish to exercise the privilege of choice in the se- 
lection of a physician. In some cases an amount similar to that taken out 
jor the doctor is charged for the priest, and the material side of the miner’s 
spiritual welfare is looked after by the paternal company. 

The demand for a uniform rate of payment for mining work has been a 
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specious argument in indue- 
ing the men to strike. It 
was used with telling effect 
by the labor agitators, but it 
is not likely ever to be 
vranted, for the 
reason that it is 
impossible and 
would be unt 
in effect. 

To under 
stand this fact 


it is necessary 
to understand 
the peculiar fea 


tures of | coal 
mining as an 
industry, It «lif 

fers from most 

other occupations in the fact 

that there is no uniformity in 

the work. ‘lwo shafts which 

are located close together 

may vary ereatly in the PURCHASING TI AMILY DINNE} 
amount of labor involved in getting out the coal. It may be that in 
coal is mixed with a much larger amount of slate or other refuse, 
the work of mining in one is much harder than in the other. ‘Thus 
miners working only a few yards apart, it is quite possible that one 
easily get out four cars of coal each day while the other, working 
and as skilfully, is scarcely able to get out two. 

These differences have resulted in many different modes of payn 
mining work. Some miners are paid by the car, and the rate in 
mines varies from ninety-five cents to $1.15, according to conditions 
car holds presumably two and a half tons, although the miners clain 
order to pass the inspector the cars must be heaped so high that th 
in reality is between three and four tons. Some miners are paid b 
and others still by the yard—so much for each square vard taken 
face of the “breast,” as the cross passage in which each individu 
works is called 

Most of the miners—those whose earnings are based on piect 
employ assistants, whom they pay out of their own receipts. In man 
these “buddies” —in the lingo of the mines a miner's assistant is kr 
his “buddy” —are raw immigrants who are learning the work, and 
very little during the period of their apprenticeship 

To each miner is assigned a certain “breast” leading off from on 
gangways and marked off for him by the mine surveyor. Ordinari 
breast is ten vards wide, but frequently it is narrower, depending 
nature and slant of the vein. Into the vein the miner works his way 
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holes into the face of the coal, blasting it down with charges of powder, 
breaking it up with his pick and shoveling it into a car. The particular 
breast in which he works is his domain, and no other miner is permitted to 

work it without his consent until he leaves the employment of the mine. 
Behind the miner, as he works his way into the wall of coal, comes the 
“timber gang,” putting up props to keep the roof of the passageways from 
caving in, building doors and ventilating shafts to conduct fresh air into the 
portions of the mine where the men are at work. It is not always neces- 
sary to timber a mine, but in most cases it is the part of safety to do so, and 
i ‘ in most of the mines that have 
a been worked for a long time 
ts ae a from twenty to thirty men are 
oom: constantly employed in_ this 

work. 


If the vein of coal is a deep 
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Smithing . greatly both to his labor and 
mig — ; | discomfort. Whatever the 
oe a) | course of the vein, it is followed 
Board .... until it gives out or until the 
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Credit Balance _Mo new section. 
Ba0.8. From the foot of the shaft or 
: slope the cars of rough coal are 
PHOTOGRAPH OF AN ACTUAL PAY CHECK, REPRE- _ hoisted to the surface by means 
SENTING AN UNUSUALLY FORTUNATE MONTH, of cables, operated by engines 
on the surface. From the mouth of the mine they pass up the long incline 
to the breaker, where they are dumped. It is at this point that the “docker” 
stands beside a blackboard bearing the number of each miner, and as the 
coal is passed from the car upon the big slides the “docker’’ watches it 
closely and charges against each man the amount he considers fair in ac- 
eordance with the impurities in the coal. This must be in large measure, 

of course, the result of pure guesswork. 

From the slide at the top of the breaker the coal slips down upon a big 
sieve-like “shaker,” which sifts out the coarse impurities. Thence it falls 
upon revolving cylinders with apertures of different sizes. These “sorters” 
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separate the coal according to size, and drop it into smaller chutes, down 
which it passes to fall into the grinders, which crush it to uniform sizes, from 
“star lump” to “chestnut” or “pea.” From the grinders the coal slips down 
smaller chutes along which water is running to carry off the 
impurities, and passes between the lines of “breaker boys,’ who picl 
the slate, sticks or stones that may |! 
escaped the sorter, and throw 
aside. 


COMPANY STORE AT MILNESVILLE, 


The boys sit in rows in narrow box 
like compartments, and pick out th 
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A BREAKER AT HAZLETON, 

slate with their fingers from the black stream that is continually rolling past. 
them. It is rough work, this apprenticeship to King Coal. The air is full 

of flying dust, the sharp edges of the coal lumps callous and cut the fingers, 

and the crash of the breaker machinery makes it almost impossible for one 

to hear himself shout. When the boys leave the breaker after a day's work 

they look like sooty little imps ; but dirt has no power to dampen their spirits, 

and they are quite as jolly and full of mischief as any other class of working 

boys. 

The contrast between these boys and their foreign-bred fathers is remark- 
able. The stolid look of the elder generation is replaced by a bright, shrewd 
expression that is characteristically American. Half a dozen nationalities 
may be represented side by side on the benches in the breaker, but they all 
are approximating to one type, and that type is the American. 

When the coal has passed the slate pickers it has been assorted into mar- 
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HEAD OF A MINER'S PARADE SETTING OUT-FROM MCADOO TO DO * MISSIONARY” WORK 


ket sizes, and has been washed clean. It is then ready for market, and all 
that remains to be done is to load it into the railway cars that are run up to 
the different breakers over the many little branch lines of track that -grid- 
iron the coal country. The loading ordinarily is an easy process, and is 
accomplished simply by lowering a chute above the car and letting the coal 
run down. 


From the depths of the mine to the railway car the coal has passe:l 
through a dozen different pairs of hands, representing as many classes of 
workmen. The miners proper do not comprise more than one-quarter of 
the employees of a colliery. Although much handling is required to pre- 
pare coal for market, it is done on so great a scale and so largely by the aid 
of machinery that beyond the initial expense of mining the process is not 
costly. 


Taking the mine of average productivity, it is a fair estimate that each ton 
of coal prepared for the market costs the mine operator $2. This includes 
the wages of miners, timber-mén, engineers, inspectors and slate-pickers. 
lo it must be added the cost of transportation in estimating the operator’s 
final return. This item of transportation is one of considerable importance 
because of the great bulk of coal in proportion to its cost; but even allowing 
an advance of twenty per cent for this expense, it will be seen that, with coal 
selling for $4.20 per ton at tidewater, there is money in the business. Asa 
matter of fact, the coal trade has been very prosperous for several months 
past. The vast requirements of thriving domestic manufacture have been 
supplemented by a newly-arisen European demand for American coal. It 
is fair to say, however, that this prosperity was preceded by a long period of 
depression, low prices and frequent enforced periods of idleness 

It must be acknowledged by any careful observer that conditions among 
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the mine workers as a class are far from being satisfactory or encourag! 

to their development as American citizens. It is not .o much a matt 

wages as of the social and economic conditions by which their In 

ordered. These are not calculated to encourage independence, ambition 
It should be borne in mind that the anthracite coal region contains the 

most mixed population to be found anywhere in the world. Twenty-seven 

separate dialects and tongues are spoken in and about Hazleton. There ai 

half a dozen Hungarian dialects, Magyar, bohemian and the like, Polis! 

Lithuanian, Russian, Arabic and German, Welsh, Italian, Greek an 

and others that only the philologist can name. ‘These peoples hay 

dumped upon our shores by the shipload. Inevitably they have 

their own customs and modes of life. By driving through the little 

of houses that lie within a radius of three or four miles of any one of t 


or thrift—the very qualities which form the basis of intelligent citizenship 


mining towns one n 
half a dozen Eur 
countries. As F 
Phillips, the good C 








\r THE TOWN PUMP 


priest who lives and works among these 
people, pointed out to me, they are in 
a transition state. They have not yet 
cast off the garments and habits of their 
old life nor taken on those of the new 
They have entered upon a_ process 
which will 1 tire at least a generation 
for its com] ion. By the end of that 
time the ch ren of these close-herded 
foreigners may be living in comfort- 
able houses, decently kept, as are the 
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the descendants of the Welsh and German miners who came to this same 
district a generation or more ago. 

It would be a mistake to assume that even the most dilapidated homes are 
always the abodes of misery. One may see happy faces there as often as not, 
and of a Sunday one may watch crowds of well-dressed men and women 
going from these same houses to the church. They have their own pleasures, 
which they enjoy in their own way: the daily gossip of the women round 
the butcher’s cart or at the iron pipe which does duty as a town pump; the 
music of concertina or flute or violin, some one of which is to be found in 
almost every house; an occasional dance, and the great events such as wed- 
dings and christenings, which are celebrated with much elaboration. 

There is much of the picturesque in the lives of these European-Ameri- 
cans—the brick ovens in which all the housewives of a street bake their 
loaves, the brilliant colors of the women’s gowns and headgear, the chatter 
2nd music that fill the air at evening time. There is much, too, that is sor- 
did and appaling. But the conditions as they exist are not to be changed in 
a day or by an increase of wages. They can be altered only by the slow pro- 
cesses of time. Meanwhile it is a fact that some of the very Huns and 
Italians who have figured as starving miners have snug bank accounts ac- 
cumulating to take'them back to their European homes, and the postmaster 
at Hazleton says that from $30,000 to $75,000 is sent abroad every month 
through his office by these same men. 

There are two great evils to be dreaded by the miner’s family: one is lack 
of work, the other is drink. For several years past the production of coal 
has had a tendency continually to overrun the demand. This has meant the 
frequent closing down of collieries and enforced idleness on the part of 
hundreds of men. There have been seasons in which the miners who earn 
good wages have been hard put to it to live, because of the lack of employ- 
ment. Lack of employment means scant pay checks at the end of the 
month, and it means also the quick disappearance of credit at the company 
store. 

The second evil is by no means confined to the mines, but it is one that 
is particularly in evidence there whenever a strike or shutdown occurs. It 
would be unfair to accuse miners as a class of being addicted to drink. 
Many of the men, particularly the English-speaking ones and those who 
have been long at the work, are exceptionally temperate. Most of the heavy 
drinking is among the recruits, the foreign-speaking workmen and those 
who have not been long at the occupation. For this it is easy to find a 
psychological explanation in the reaction which follows work that endangers 
life and limb. The same tendency is found in men employed in other dan- 
gerous occupations. 

As may readily be imagined, it is no easy task to organize the discordant 
elements representing a dozen different nationalities into a labor union. In 
practice it has been found necessary to form the unions on the lines of lan- 
guage. Among the employees of a single company there will be found an 
English-speaking union, an Italian union, a Magyar union, and perhaps 
half a dozen others. Their meetings are separate, unless the proposal for a 
strike calls for united action and obliges them to meet together. 
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It is difficult to imagine any scene more picturesque and dramati 
one of these union meetings, where different and ordinarily discordant 
are gathered under a single roof and for a single purpose. The day 
the big strike was ordered I attended such a meeting a few miles outsid 
Hazleton. Six different organizations were represented, and all the | 
ceedings were carried on in six different tongues—English, saad 


Bo- 


SLATE PICKERS AT WORK IN THE 
JEDDO.COLLIERY. 


hemian, Polish, Lithuanian and Ital- 
ian. The district president of the 
United Mine Workers—an Irishman, by the way—was present, a and was the 
controlling spirit of the assembly. His active part in the proceeslings, how- 
ever, was confined to giving his instructions to the heads of the different 
unions, all of whom spoke English. 

When the meeting had been called to order, the proposal to join the 
strike came up for discussion. First of all a few of the English-speaking 
men gave their opinions pro and con in awkward and ungrammatical, buf* 
terse and common-sense speeches. When they had finished, and before the 
question was put to vote, the Magyar and Bohemian leaders rose and ex- 
plained, each in his own tongue, the object of the meeting. Workmen 
from the nationalities which they represented then addressed the meeting, 
some advocating and some opposing the strike. They were in strong con- 
trast to the previous speakers. Heavily built and slow of utterance, they 
spoke deliberately, in the harsh, consonant accents of their native tongue, 
punctuating their remarks with heavy-handed gestures, while their com- 
patriots leaned forward listening intently, but with unmoved expressions 

The same process was followed with the Poles and Lithuanians, stalwart, 
coarse-haired men, who spoke rapidly with a jangle of accents that sounded 
unintelligible to the spectator, but which had the effect of causing an 


eager, 
though subdued, buzz of comment among their fellow-countrymen 
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Then came the turn of the Italians, and before their chairman had finished 
his explanatory remarks a dozen ardent and gesticulating men were on their 
feet all talking at once in the swilt-llowing speech of the sunny fatherland, 
pouring out a torrent of words which the chairman was utterly unable to 
stem. 

Into the circle of space left in the center of the room suddenly bounded a 
man who quickly silenced the others and claimed the attention of the whole 
assemblage by his impassioned harangue. Ile was a man of thirty, dressed 
in the rough jeans of the miter and wearing a pair of dark-colored glasses 
over his eyes, but with a face that showed intelligence and education. It 
was impossible even for those of us who could not understand his words not 
to feel the force of the fiery stream of invective and appeal which poured 
faster and ever faster from his lips. Whatever one might think of his senti- 
ments, it could not be denied that he was an orator of no mean ability. I 
learned afterward that he was a man of university education, and that he was 
telling his fellows of the glorious days when their forefathers were the 
strongest nation in the world, urging them to be worthy of the grand tra- 
ditions of their race. As he went on he threw his hat upon the floor and 
unconsciously reached toward his boot, where the Italian carries his ever- 
ready weapon. Not for an instant did he falter in his speech, which flowed 
like the rushing of a mountain torrent, and [ have never seen a finer example 
of frenzied elk quence, 

The effect of his oration was remarkable. Not only did it bring the audi- 
ence to their feet with cries of approval and excited gestures, but it held 
every man in the room spellbound, so evident was the tenor, if not the exact 
wording of his speech. 

At the conclusion of the discussion the motion was put, each of the chair- 
men rising and voicing it in his own language. The men all voted together, 
and when hands were raised four-fifths of all in the meeting were shown to 
be in favor of the strike. It was an impressive exhibition and an interesting 
study in na- 
tional traits 
and charac- 








teristics. 


It is one 
thing to vote 
for a strike 
when the ex- 
citing words 
of a labor 
leader are 
being poured 
into one’s 
ears, and it is 
frequently a 
very differ- 
ent thing 
to stick to the 
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lik, STRIKE MEANS THE MINE MULES HOLIDAY 


resolution when such action means that the family larder 1 
unfilled. It has been said, and is undoubtedly true, that 

avery large minority of the men involved in the coal strike was 
such action. ‘lo persons not on the spot and not familiar with th 


tions prevailing there it seems strange that men outside the union, an 
| 


by its action, should refrain from work if they desire t 


fore not boun 
The explanation is simple. It is due to the force of public opinion 
each man apply the test to himself. Where is there one who would | 
courage deliberately to go against the conventional opinion of his class 
itis with these men. The only public opinion that they know is thi 
of their neighbors and their fellow-workmen. This opinion may 
pressed in sullen silence, in shouts of “scab” and “blackleg” or in act 
sonal violence. lHlowever it is expressed, few dare to disregard it 

Even the women, who are always the heaviest sufferers from tl 
tions that attend a strike, will encourage the men to persevere, thoug 
may fear the result, and though their faces wear a strained look 
that is caused by foreboding as t» how their children shall bé 
look that soon becomes familiar to the observer in the coal regior 
strike is on 

To bring about the strike is less than half the battle for the labor 
To make it successful it becomes necessary to keep up the spirits of 
and this is no | 
in remaining at work must be induced by some means, peaceful o1 


ight task. Frequent meetings must be held; those wh 


to join the movement. No man works harder than a labor leader 
strike is on. He is up for eighteen or twenty hours out of the twent 
He is compelled to travel continually, making speeches, learning t! 
ment of the men, encouraging them by brass bands and processions 
essary, or perhaps restraining the hot-headed from the violence 
fatal to his cause. The leader of a strike is like the leader of an art 
must have the whole situation constantly in hand, and must be 
meet every attack with a suitable defence 

In the case of the coal miner, the greatest grievance is the on 
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received least attention. This is the system of paternalism which keeps him 
dependent upon his employer and hinders his development as a man and a 
citizen—the company store, the company doctor, the company house and 
the company powder supply. 

It is easy to see the tendency of this arrangement. Relieved of all neces- 
sity for taking the measure of each day’s needs, the miner need only ply his 
drill and swing his pick to make certain that he will not go hungry. At the 
same time he is in perpetual serfdom to his employers, who are his heaviest 
creditors as well as his only debtor. He becomes a mere working auto- 
maton. Such a system can never develop good citizens. 


HUNTING THE CAVE-BIRD OF TRINIDAD. 


By WILLIAM T. HoRNADAY, DIRECTOR OF THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


IDING far away in the gloomy caverns that open sea- 
ward in the rugged northern face of Trinidad, are 
some of the strangest birds that ever fell before gun 
of mine. Although many a day has passed since [ 
made their acquaintance, they still harbor and breed 
in that rock-walled cave into whose black entrance 
the blue waves are now dashing and booming, just as 
they did on a never-to-be-forgotten day that once 
came to me. 

The cave-bird of Trinidad is a bundle of oddities. Although it is one of the 
goatsuckers, and therefore should eat insects, it lives exclusively on fruit. It 
has a bill like a hawk, a hip-roof tail, and long mouth bristles that are purely 
ornamental. It lives and breeds in rocky caves, without knowing enough 
to fly out when its home is invaded. In size it is about as large as a common 
pigeon, except that its wings and tail are very long in proportion to the size 
of the body. The adult bird measures fifteen to seventeen inches in total 
length, and its spread of wing is from thirty-five to thirty-eight inches. Its 
general color is reddish chestnut brown, marked with numerous fan-shaped 
white spots. The young birds develop on the abdominal region a thick layer 
of fat, which, when fried out, yields a fine, clear oil of good flavor, so much 
prized by the negroes and the Indians of northern Venezuela, that annually 
the caves are raided and great numbers of the young are taken. 

To ornithologists the cave-bird is known as Steatornis steatornis, and, by 
virtue of its queer form and habits, it is now assigned a genus by itself. It is 
most commonly known to the zoological world as the “Guacharo bird,” but 
in Trinidad it is called the “Cave-bird,” “Oil-bird,” or “Jabrutin.” Although 
its geographical area is gradually widening, it is still very much circum- 
scribed, and is confined to the northern part of South America, from Trini- 
dad to Peru. The caves in which it is found are very few in number. 

Up to the year 1876, museum specimens of this bird were few and far be- 
tween. In the United States, so far as could be ascertained, not even one 
existed. The rarity of this species in ornithological collections was due to 
its rarity in a state of nature, and the inaccessible character of the caverns it 
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selects as its home. Being strictly nocturnal in its habits, much more so th 
other goatsuckers, it is never taken outside of its cave dwellings. 

The Island of Trinidad forms the hook on the end of the chain of Wind 
ward Islands that stretches southward from the Leeward group toward t! 
extreme northeastern point of Venezuela. The point of the hook consists oi 
a chain of eight or ten high rocky islets covered with luxuriant tropica 
vegetation, that seem ever trying to reach across the narrow strait of the 
Dragon’s Mouth, and join Trinidad to the mainland. 

It was at Port of Spain, the capital city of Trinidad, that we learned 
definitely of the existence of several caves on those small islands, one of 
which was said to contain “cave-birds.”” Further inquiry seemed to estab 

lish the fact that the species 
thus designated was none othe 
than the object of our ques 
Without loss of time we hired a 
boat, sailed up to Monos 
Island 
landed at a 
little whaling 
settlement 
we found 
there, and 
hung oui 
ham 


mocks 


CAVE-BIRDS OF TRINIDAD—MALE AND FEMALE, 


days. Our host was Mr. David Basanta, who 
from first to last was in every sense our 
guide, philosopher and friend. 

The prospect of securing some guacharos was declared to 
be by no means flattering, nor the time particularly auSpicious. 
The cave in which the birds live is cut low down in the foot of the rocky 
precipice which forms the north wall of Huevos Island, and runs down sheer 
into sixty fathoms of water, up to the very face of the cliff. The water 
blue and deep, and it is the beating billows of the Atlantic itself,that dash 
against those rocky walls. The guacharo cave can be entered from the sea 
only, by boat, and owing to its exposed situation, it is at all times dangerous 
to enter or to leave. When the sea is rough the cave-bird is inaccessibl 

Mr. Basanta regarded the object of our visit with noticeable disfavor, be 
cause, being his guests, he felt in a measure responsible. 

“Can ye swim?” he asked, after pondering deeply. 

“Oh, yes,” 

‘Both of ye?” 
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“Yes, Chet swims fine ; | swim well enough.” 

“But have we got to swim for them?” asked practical Chet 

“Mayhap ye might need to swim for yourselves,” answered Basanta; and 
then to steady our nerves he continued, reminiscently : 

“our or five years ago, a party of colored fellows went to the cave to get 
a lot of young birds, for their oil. They didn’t come back, and when their 
friends finally went in search of them, a smashed boat and one dead body 
tossing against the rocks was all that was left of a party of four.” 

“Good gosh!" says Chet, very low. 

Purely as a friendly act, and in scorn of the money we were able to offer, 
Mr. Basanta consented to take us to the cave, and enter if possible 

“But everything depends upon the weather,” he said impressively. And in 
the smallest morning hour, when human vitality is at low tide, | lay wide 
awake in my hammock. listened to the waves tumbling on the beach 
within forty feet of the house, and had the horrors. I saw the broken boat, 
and the dead man pounding against the rocks clearly as in a photograph 

Early in the morning (of the last day of February) we set out in a small 
but staunch whale boat, manned by two athletic negroes, and steered by Mr. 
Basanta. We pulled westward along the south shore of Monos Island, went 
out with the tide through the Boca Huevos, or “Egg Mouth,” and took our 
course on the open sea along the perpendicular rocky cliffs of Huevos Island. 

Half an hour's pulling on blue water 
brought us to where a bite had been taken 
out of the cliff, and left a tiny bay, half circled 
with rugged walls of limestone rock, that 
rose a hundred feet sheer above the waves 
that boomed against their base. Basanta 
looked north and east, measured the waves 
with a practised eye, and finally said: 

“We'll try it; but if the wind freshens 

while we're inside, we'll be in a fix.” 
\\ Sees Entering this little bay, the oarsmen 
ae stripped to the waist, seeing which, Chet and 
{ | threw off our cartridge bags, and made 
ready to swim if necessary. 

Along the foot of the rocky wall were 
masses of rugged rock, which had fallen 
from above and lay there 
half submerged, with the 



















waves rolling over them, 
hidden one moment and 
exposed the next. But 
where is the cave? There 
was not a sign of it in 


sight, and Basanta 
headed our boat straight 
CROSS SECTION OF CAVE, REDRAWNA FROM ROUGH SKETCH to destruction on the 
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Presently, as the boat swept in past a huge, brown rock, larger than any 
of the rest, we saw the cave’s mouth yawning before us, black and grim, like 
the entrance to an inferno. It was about six feet high by fourteen wide, while 
into it the big waves rolled continuously, much farther than we could see. 
An entering wave would half fill the entire mouth of the cavern, and the next 
instant leave bare a number of jagged rocks in the passage, on which our 
boat would be split into kindling wood if we failed to pass over them all at 
precisely the right second of time. How mortal man could get into that 
hole-in-the-wall, and get out again with a whole boat, was more than the two 
landsmen could see. 

But we had come there to go in, or go to the bottom. Mr. Basanta gave 
sharp orders, and many of them, which the oarsmen obeyed to the letter. 
The negroes drew in their oars for nearly half their length. The boat was 
put in position in front of the entrance, between two half-sunken rocks, and 
held there for a fraction of a minute, like a hound in leash. 

Presently a huge wave came rolling in from seaward. As it lifted the stern 
of our boat, the steersman yelled, “Now then!” The oarsmen 


Pave all 


answering yell, tugged frantically at their shortened oars, and in we dashed 
The big roller carried us safely over the sunken rocks, but it also came very 
near banging us against the rocky roof of the passage. As we were lifted 
and carried forward by one swell after another, we crouched low, and but for 
the skill of those handling the boat, we would certainly have dashed against 
one side or the other. Despite the chances against us, all went well. After 
traversing a passage about sixty feet long, our keel grated on a sloping bank 


of white pebbles, on which we quickly and thankfully landed, and drew the 
boat up high and dry. 

The guacharo birds were there. The moment we entered the cave hun 
dreds of them rose from their rocky perches on the walls and circled about 
the rocky dome, filling the cave with a storm of harsh, rasping cries. A thin 
streak of reflected light shone in the passage, but everything else was Egypt 
ian darkness. Turning our faces inward, we groped forward, staring reso 
lutely into the darkness, so that we might accustom our eyes to it as quickly 
as possible. 

“Be as quick as ye can, men,” entreated Mr. Basanta. “In five minutes 
the sea may rise, and make us fly for our lives.” 

We stood in an immense rocky dome, about seventy feet in height, and a 
hundred and fifty wide at its widest part. Its floor was covered with a bed 
of dry and spongy brown guano of a pungent odor, strongly suggestive of 
the Peruvian product. No fewer than two hundred guacharo birds were 
wheeling and circling in the top of the cavern close to the roof, or flitting 
noiselessly, like huge brown bats, within ten feet of our heads. Although 
they were thoroughly alarmed, not one of the foolish creatures flew out by 
the passage, whither all might have escaped in two minutes, had they only 
known it. The cave literally swarmed with them, and their peculiar grating 
cries blended into a perfect tempest overhead. Outside, the surf boomed up 
against the rocks, filling the cave with reverberations. Inside, the swells 
came rolling through the passage and swashing loudly up the pebbly beach, 
while to all this the guacharo birds joined their ceaseless din, drowning our 

4 
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own voices so completely we could be heard only by shouting in each other’s 
ears. 

At first the darkness was so complete we were utterly unable to shoot any 
of the birds. In sheer helplessness we began to search for nests and eggs to 
occupy the time while our eyes were becoming accustomed to the darkness. 

We soon found nests a-plenty, on a huge mass of fallen rock, which on 
one side of the cavern formed a series of ledges thirty feet high. On climb- 
ing up we found the rocks covered to a depth of several inches with loose 
guano, on which the nests lay like so many brown cheeses, from seven to 
nine inches in diameter, and three to six inches high. They are composed 
chiefly of undigested fruit skins and seeds. We found between seventy and 
eighty nests, and the number of eggs in each varied from one to four. 

3y the time we had collected a satisfactory lot of nests and eggs, our eyes 
had so adjusted themselves to the place that we could dimly see the birds 
that still circled about in the top of the dome. With the first shot, the cav- 
ern roared like a peal of thunder, but no bird fell. It was like shooting at 
midnight in a forest. Many a shot we fired in vain, and friend Basanta 
shouted out his fear that the heavy and continued reverberations would bring 
down rocks upon us. 

At last we found a way to bring down birds. The reflected light from the 
water in the passage threw a broad though feeble beam across the cave, and 
against the opposite wall, well up. We found that as the birds flew across 
this beam, we could see them well enough to aim, and our guns began to 
bring them down. 

The next moment, so it seemed to us, Basanta came running up from the 
water’s edge, and shouted in our ears :-— 

“The sea is rising, men! We must get out of this, quick, or we'll get 
caught.” > 

We stood not upon the order of our going. Dead birds, nests and eggs 
and guns were hurriedly deposited in the boat, and three of us took our 
places. The negroes floated the boat, and waded beside it until Basanta 
shouted “Now then!” when they leaped in and pulled hard for daylight. 

Half way out a big roller met us, lifted the boat with a vicious jerk, banged 
its bow against the rocky roof of the tunnel, and filled it nearly half full of 
water before it passed on. Another like it would surely swamp us. No won- 
der the negroes pulled hard and quick, and yelled. 

As we cleared the mouth of the passage, our rudder gently kissed the 
outer edge of a murderous looking rock we had safely passed over, but which 
had been instantly laid bare by the on-rushing wave. The water that raced 
and foamed off its ragged top fairly hissed with baffled rage; and on both 
sides of us, less than an oar’s length away, lay other rocks like that. 

When we reached deep water we lay on our oars, baled out the water, and 
counted our trophies. We had eighteen adult birds, three young ones, three 
nests and twenty eggs. 

Both before and since that time, I have been boating in several bad places, 
but never in another which was so thoroughly dangerous as that. It was a 
great day; and in whale-boat management, Basanta and his two boatmen 
were genuine artists. 
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By E. S. CHAMBERLAYNE. 


ICHAEL HARTIGAN, chief of the Sixth Battalion of the 
Fire Department, is a man to know. He can give you any 
information desired about the department, from the cost of 
the oldest fire engine to the exact amount of influence that 
Kelly commanded when he was made captain of Engine 
Company No. 12. As he says of himself, he was “raised’’ 
in the department, and has fought fires ever since the days 
of the old volunteer force. 

“I see they've got it in here about Nolan's comin’ off th’ boat,” remarked 
the chief, taking his cob pipe from his mouth and looking up from the news 
paper he was reading. The “boat,” by the way, is the firetug “Sampson,” 
known officially as Engine No. 17. “I cud i’ towled ’em that, a week ago,” 
he added sententiously. 

“What about Nolan?” I inquired. 

“They’ve made ‘im a lootin’nt an’ sint ‘im out to th’ new chimical on 
Barlow Sthreet.” 

He puffed his pipe a moment in silence. 

“An’ so he’s a lootin’nt at last,” he mused. “Well, well, they do say ivry 
thin’ comes if ve don’t die furst, but it’s been a weary long wait fer ‘im. He 
got a dose iv it on that boat, that’s sure. Why, he’s been on that boat—let 
me see,” with a reflective puff or two on the cob, “d've b’lieve me, he’s been 
on that boat iliven years. Iliven sthraight years hez he been a sweepin’ off 
th’ dock by their little dinky ingine house an’ watchin’ worse men go above 
‘im. An’ here’s me a baytalyun chief ar’ ‘im jist comin’ off that bum boat an’ 
goin’ out to th’ Barlow Sthreet chimical. Well, well, it do certainly beat the 
divil an’ all how things comes round! An’ me an’ ‘im togither at the owld 
Kelsey Sthreet house, an’ fightin’ an’ quarrelin’ an’ makin’ love an’ all, an’ 
that’s iliven vears gone. Well, well, it’s civil little time to look back at, 
afther all!” 

“Yis,” after another pause, “ye might know ther wuz a womun in it. 
‘Twuz jist a womun an’ a bit i’ dum foolishness did fer Nolan. Not that* 
‘twus anythin’ agin ‘im. I niver blamed ‘im none fer makin’ a fool iv ‘im- 
sli along i’ Maggy Hogan, b’cause I knew ‘er, too, an’ | wuz more er less 
iv a fool in thim days mesilf. An’ thim wuz days, let me tell ye; thim wuz 
days fer yer life.” 

A pause while the smoke clouds gathered about his head. 

“D’ye know, young man,” looking at me sagely, “iv all th’ curyus things 
in the worrld, ther’s nothin’ so dum curyus ez a womun. | thought so thin 
an’ I think so now, an’ I know a heap more about ’em now than iver | did 
thin. 

“Tt all come about like this. Nolan an’ me wuz both down to th’ ewld 
Kelsey Sthreet chimical—though ‘twuz not owld in thim days. Captin 
Costello had it thin, an’ a dishagreeable man he wuz to be under. An’ t’ be- 
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gin’ wid, Nolan an’ me didn’t hitch. “Ther’ wuz really nothin’ butween us at 
furst, but only jist fwhat ye might call a standin’ differnce iv opinyun. But 
where men’re shut up togither day an’ night in a little brick coop wid worrk 
enough for half ther’ time, a little differnce iv opinyun grows. Ther’ isn’t no 
ither way todo. But Nolan an’ me didn’t need no ingine house quarrel. We 
found wan outside, an’ Maggy Hogan started it. I don’t know which saw 
‘er furst, tho Nolan 
claimed I wuz thryin’ 
to cut’ im out whin 
furst I begun to go 
ther’. Howiver that 
may be, go ther’ I did, 
an’ it wud i’ took more 
than Nolan to keep me 
away. 

“Blue eyes she had, 
an’ has yit, fer th’ 
mather iv that, though 
throuble an’ tears has 
soaked th’ color out 
shameful. But in thim 
days they wuz deep 
blue, wid a light in 
"em ye niver saw in any 
ithers, an’ wid a laugh 
in ’em wud set ye 
ragin’ like a wild man, 
an’ thin a bit iv a look 
back iv it all wud bring 
ye down ez quiet ez a 
lamb. She cud i’ had 
me from th’ furst 
TY minit I looked into 
thim eyes. Red hair 
she had, an’ let me tell 
ye there’s no hair in 
the worrld to compare 
wid it. Not th’ brick 
dust, I’m not mainin’, 
but th’ dark re@ that 
shades off into goold 
whin th’ sun hits it. 
That’s the kind she 
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round? Truth, they aint, man. Where's been yer exparyunce? 
board they are, ez a young man iv yer years ought to know. 

“But lavin’ that go, I needn’t say I fell in love wid ’er an’ fell in all over. 
Whin I wanted a thing in thim days, I wanted it bad, an’ it wuz so in ‘er 
case. But she—oh, well, ye c’n gamble she wuzn't trowin’ ‘erself away on 
th’ furst fire laddy that come a nosin’ around. Not she. 

“It wuz on a Monday an’ she a hangin’ out th’ cloes whin I spoke to ‘er. 
Her mother done th’ washin’ fer our house—ther wuz Number Nine thruck 
ez well ez th’ chimical in th’ Kelsey Sthreet house, thim days—an’ she helped 
‘er mother like a good wan. I wuz a helpin’ er hang out th’ cloes at the 
time, tho I misdoubts some me bein’ iv any speshul assistunce, an’ | took 
that chanst to tell ‘er all about it. 

“*Oh, dear, no, Misther Hartigan,’ she says. ‘Oh, no, indade, I cudn't 
think iv it,’ an’ she laughed. But she sthopped ’er worrk an’ I see she didn’t 
take ‘er hand off th’ cloes line, which mine wuz on top iv it. An’ she didn’t 
look at me whin she sed it neither, so | wuzn’t th’ fool t’ sthop wid that. So, 
‘Not “Misther Hartigan,”’ I says, ‘if ye must break me heart, Maggy, call me 
Michael whin ye’re doin’ it.’ An’ wid that she laughed agin an’ looked up at 
me wid that look in ’er blue eyes to drive a man wild. I cudn't kiss ‘er fer 
th’ cloes basket butween us, so I kissed th’ little pink fist on th’ cloes 
An’ thin she pulled ’er hand away an’ put ‘em both behind ’er, an’ | 
t’rowin th’ cloes basket over th’ fence, but she sthopped me. 

“*Now don’t be a fool, Misther Michael,’ she says, ‘I like ye viry much— 
No, no, take yer arm away—lI like ye well, but not s’ well ez that. An’ 
have no manner i’ notion i’ lovin’ ye—not, not yit awhile, anyway. Ye 
must wait. If ye love me ez ye say ye do—but | misdoubt it’s only blarney—- 
ye'll be contint to wait. An’ wait ye must, whither er no.’ 

“*Wait is it,” says I, ‘Maggy darlint, I'd wait a thousand year—two thou 
sand years—fer jist wan kiss, jist wan little kiss from yer own sweet lips— 
pervidin’, I says, ‘that I got paymint in advance.’ An’ wid that [ ups an’ 
takes me paymint on th’ spot. An’ thin she pulled away an’ ran into th’ 
house, lavin’ me alone wid th’ cloes basket. But afther that we got on bether. 

“* You an’ Misther Nolan don’t seem to love each ither,’ says she wan 
evenin’ whin, it bein’ my day off, | wuz ther ez usyul. 

“*Ther is only wan person on top i’ th’ universe that I love,’ says I, ‘an’ 
ye know well enough who that is.’ An’ I looked at th’ person wid me two 
eyes, stiddy. 

“*Misther Nolan is a viry nice man,’ says she, not lookin’ up from th’ 
board where she wuz ironin’. ‘He wuz here only last night. We wuz talk- 
in’ about you. An’ I says it wuz a pity you an’ ‘im didn’t like each ither 
bether, both iv ye bein’ frinds i’ mine, so t’ say.’ 

“ *So that’s it,’ says I, startin’ up. ‘An’ Nolan is th’ man, is he? Viry well, 
Misther Nolan, you an’ me will sittle this affair butween us.’ An’ | started 
fer th’ door 


“‘Oh, fwhat ’re ye goin’ to do?’ says she, an’ | see by th’ look in ’er face 
she wuz flurried. 

“ To,’ says I, ‘I’m goin’ to do fer Nolan.’ 

“An at that she caught me by th’ arm. ‘Don’t,’ she says, wid a scared 
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kind iv a pleadin’ in ‘er voice, ‘Oh, Michael, don’t do it. Don’t. Wan— 
wan i” ye'll be killt,’ she says. 

“*Are ye pleadin’ fer him?’ says I, pushin’ ’er away, wid me eyes gittin’ 
hard. 

“*Fer him? Fwhat a foolish boy it is,’ she says, ‘I wuz thinkin’ i’ you.’ 
An’ wid that she hid ’er face in me coat, an’ I cud only kiss th’ top iv ‘er 
head. Ye may guess I wasted no time i’ lookin’ fer Misther Nolan that 
night. 

“Well, mathers run along fer a month er two, till wan night, comin’ home 
from th’ theayter wid ’er—th’ show wuz ’Th’ Bow’ry Boy,’ I remimber it 
well—we had anither bit iv a talk. 

* ‘Dear heart,’ says she, ‘fwhat an impashunt lad it is. Jist like a fireman 
wid an alarm turned in,’ she says, ‘he'll wait ner sthop fer nothin’. D’ye 
take me fer th’ chimical ingine that ye must git me to th’ church on th’ 
run?’ 

“*Tt’s not that,’ I says, ‘I’m in no manner i’ hurry, only so that I know 
which wan iv us it’s to be, Nolan er me. Now, if it’s t’ be me, I want to 
know it. An’ if it’s to be Nolan .” 

**Well, ve know it aint him, don’t ye?’ says she. 

**Vis,’ says I,‘soI do. An’ by th’ same token, I know it aint me. Now 
which is it, Maggy? 

* ‘Deed, I don’t know,’ says she, lookin’ down. ‘Upon me sowl, I can’t tell 
ve, Michael. Peter,’—that’s Nolan, ye mind—'Peter asked me th’ viry same 
last week, an’ I cudn’t tell ‘im. I—I like ye both.’ 

* ‘Faith,’ says I, ‘no womun iver loved two men togither. I misdoubts ye 
love neither iv us at all. Now tell me, honest, Maggy, do ye care fer me er 
do ye not?’ 


“D’ye need to ask me that, Michael?’ says she, droppin’ ‘er face away. 
**Well, sayin’ ye do—an’ I'll believe ye—will ye not chuse butween me 
an’ Nolan? Say which iv us it’s to be, an’ bide by it.’ 


“*T hev no wish to anger Peter,’ says she, watchin’ ‘er toe where she wuz 
pushin’ it in th’ snow. Fer we'd sthopped in th’ path by th’ gate. 

* ‘Hev ye no care i’ angerin’ me?’ says I. 
Iv course I hev,’ says she, lookin’ up at me wid such a lovin’ little face 
't wud i’ been a felony not t’ hev kissed it. 

**Now can’t ve chuse butween us?’ says I, afther doin’ it. 

* ‘Deed I can’t,’ says she, turning away agin. ‘Can’t—can’t th’ two iv ye 
sittle it butween yersilves?’ 

“*Can’t we?’ says I; ‘I shud say we cud that. But will ye bide by it if we 


do?’ 

‘* *Vis,’ she says, ‘I'll let ye sittle it entirely.’ 

* ‘Well,’ says I, wid a laugh, ‘It'll be sittled quick, ye may count on that.’ 

“Next afthernoon, whin th’ boys wuz sittin’ round in th’ dumps, ez they 
mostly wuz under Costello, I says to Nolan: ‘Wud ye like to put on th’ 
gloves wid me, Misther Nolan?’ 

“We'd a set iv boxin gloves in th’ bunk room, an’ th’ boys used to worrk 
out wid ’em occashun'lly, tho Nolan an’ me had niver come togither. 

“*T’m not pertic’lar about th’ gloves,’ says Nolan. 
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“*Are ye ‘fraid?’ says |, mistakin’ his meanin’. ‘If ye be, I may say that 
it’ll assist th’ decision iv a frind iv ours. It seems to me, sich bein’ th’ case, 
that ye might 

“*VYe needn't sthop fer th’ gloves,’ says Nolan, pullin’ off his coat. 

“*Good fer ye,’ says I, seein’ me misthake. ‘Ye’re a bether man than | 
mistook ye fer. An’ | pulled a coat mesilf. 

“Well, iv course, we had to use th’ gloves to cover it wid; Costello wud 
i’ had us on th’ books fer fightin’ in quarters, else, an’ th’ boys wuz not 
really onto th’ game fer th’ furst few rounds. Nolan had me in height an’ 
reach by a good five inches—a tall codger he is—but he wuz no good at in- 

fightin’, an’ didn’t know enough to keep me off, 
so twuz a toss up butween us. 

*“Howiver, ez luck wud hev it, in th’ sivinth 
round—Young Casey held th’ watch at two minits, 
which wuz long enough fer th’ shape we wuz in— 
in th’ sivinth round, ez | say, afther him losin’ two 
front teeth an’ me havin’ an eye shut, fwhat shud 
happen but his glove come off. Ye see we didn't 
dare tie *em on solid fer fear iv an alarm comin’ 

in an’ ketchin’ us useless. He niver 

sthopped fer th’ glove, an’ seein’ 

fwhat he wud-be up to, | pulled me 

own gloves, an’ in a minit we wuz at 

it, bare fisted. Me blud wuz up, an’ 

rules an’ rigulations an’ a whole 

daypartment iv Costellos to report 

me, wudn’t sthop me thin. I sint 

‘im back wid an uppercut under th’ 

chin an’ wuz jist crossin’ wid me 

right to get ‘im on th’ side before 

he found ’imsilf, whin th’ boys come 

in butween us. It seems Costello 

had been swearin’ down sthairs to 

sthop th’ trampin’ overhead, an’ th’ 

om owas ‘ne <a boys, tho’ they had no c mpune 

GOIN’ TO DO?’ SAYS shuns about th’ gloves bein off. 

SHE.” wuz not willin’ we shud be caught at 

er it by him. So sthopped it wuz, viry 

much to th’ regrit iv ivry wan prisint, includin’ Nolan, fer he wus game 
enough, tho’ I had ‘im started fair an’ square. 

“Well, if ther wuz throuble before that, ther wuz murd’rous-throuble af- 
ther it. But no more fightin’ either in er out iv quarters. The reason fer 
which wus this: Nolan, bein’ somethin’ proud iv his looks, waited till pay 
day to sittle fer th’ two store teeth he put into his mouth. But I, havin’ no 
compuncshuns ez to me appearance, wuz over to see Maggy th’ furst chanst 
[ got. Whin she see th’ ripe lookin’ plum that me eye wuz, she says: 
‘Fwhativer hev ye been doin’, Michael, to git such a lookin’ eye?’ 

“*T run agin a slight obsthrucshun,’ says I. 
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It wuz niver done 
at a fire,’ she says. 

“*T  niver said it 
wuz.’ 

“*Thin ye’ve been 
fightin’,’ she cries, ‘An’ 
wid Peter Nolan, too.’ 
Thin, afther a minit, 
‘Did he do that?’ she 
demanded iv me, her 
eyes gittin’ big. 

““He did, I ad- 
mitted, havin’ no de- 
sire to discredit No- 
lan’s worrk, ‘but I wuz 
also prisint at th’ time, 
me dear, an’ lift me 
own certificate iv abili- 
ty wid ‘im,’ says I, 
‘an’ unless I’m more iv 
a fool than I think, th’ 
next time we meets 
ther wont be but wan 





iv us to say good-bye 
whin we parts com- 
p ny, an’ that wan will 
not be Peter Nolan.’ 

“*Ye must not do 
it, she says. ‘Ye must 
not do it, Michael. I shan’t allow it. Do ye undershtand me?’ 


‘‘IN THE SIVINTH ROUND.” 


Drawn by A. M. Lewis. 
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‘Ye towled us to sittle it,’ says 1, ‘an’ sittled it will be.’ 

“*T’ll niver hev it sittled like that,’ she says. ‘Wan iv ye'll be killt, an’ I'll 
not hev it. Promise me,’ she says, ‘promise me, Michael, ye’ll not fight agin.’ 

“Well, she begun to cry ez she says it, so ther wuz nothin’ to do but make 
th’ best iv it an’ promise ’er, an’ mebbe give ’er a kiss er two in th’ way iv 
cheerin’ ‘er up. So I done it, an’ ther wuz no more fightin’. 

‘But th’ quischun had to be sittled, an’ sittled it wuz in th’ followin’ man- 
ner. Wan day ez I wuz comin’ back to th’ ingine house from dinner | 
sthopped in at th’ Hogan’s fer a worrd er two. I often did that, gittin’ little 
more than a cursin’ from th’ man that followed me to meals, or mebbe a 
jawin’ from Costello fer bein’ overtime. Whin I come in who shud I see 
sittin’ in th’ Hogan’s kitchen, ez big ez life, but Nolan himsilf. Togged out 
in new cloes he wuz, wid a light overcoat an’ a derby hat an’ all, it bein’ his 
day off an’ he bein’ great in thim days fer swell dressin’ whiniver he cud git 
off his uniform. Seein’ ’im sittin’ ther wid th’ air iv a man at home in th’ 
bossum iv his own family, I wuz not th’ lad to widdraw widout showin’ me 
own asumpshun a bit. So th’ two iv us set ther talkin’ ez if we’d set eyes on 
each ither fer th’ furst time, an’ wondered fwhat th’ divil it wuz we'd met. 
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“Nolan wuz tellin’ Maggy an’ ’er mother a great sthory about cuttin’ off 
wheels. Did | tell ye Nolan had been made driver iv th’ chimical? Well, he 
wuz—he got it through his uncle fwhat wuz foreman fer Clancey, th’ con- 
thracter—an’ greatly wuz he set up by it. An’, ez I say, he wuz a tellin’ 
Maggy great sthories about cuttin’ off wheels. Ye don’t know fwhat that is? 
Well, I shud explain to ye, thin, that it is th’ ambishum iv a young driver to 
cut a wheel off iv a wagon wid his own machine. Th’ way ’tis done is this 
Whin he’s runnin’ down a good, easy sthreet, answerin’ a call, an’ sees a 
wagon on ahead iv ‘im—most gin’rally an owld dray er some ither rickety 
thing wid th’ wheels ready to fall off—he steers in behind it an’ swings out 
jist in time to ketch th’ hind wheel. His horses bein’ on th’ run whin he 
strikes th’ wheel, it goes to flinders, th’ wagon drops down in th’ sthreet, an’ 
th’ newspapers puts in a piece about th’ carelessness iv teemsters an’ th’ 
great danger to th’ brave firemen—an’ fer a month that partic’lar driver hez 
a head swelled to th’ size iv a barr’l. An’ so, ez | say, here wuz Nolan 
streakin’ it off to Maggy on a run, an’ her listenin’ wid ‘er eyes open. 

“1 sthood it fer a bit an’ thin I says: ‘Ye’re somethin’ iv a driver yersilf, | 
understhand, Misther Nolan.’ 

**T kin drive,’ he says, lookin’ at me ez if he'd like some wan to idintify 
me. ‘I kin drive. Ye’re right ther. I know a thing er two about drivin’. 
I'd like to find a few men in th’ daypartmint to match me,’ he says. 

“*An’ this cuttin’ off iv wheels ye wuz tellin’ iv, I s’pose ye’re up to that?’ 
D’ye mean to say I can’t do it?’ says he, gettin’ a little warm. ‘Wud ye 
like to bet me anythin’ I can’t do it?’ 

“*That’s jist fwhat I wud,’ says I, gettin’ up an’ comin’ over to ‘im. ‘[’ll 
bet ye fwhat ye will ye can’t do it, an’ niver can, fwhat’s more.’ 

“*T’ll take ye,’ says he ina minit. ‘Fwhat’ll it be?’ 

“T see me chanst an’ I turned to Maggy. ‘Will ye sthand by it, Maggy?" 
says I. 

“*T do not untlersthand ye,’ says she. 

“*You understhand me, do ye not?’ An’ I turned to Nolan. 

“*Ay,’ says he, gettin’ a little grim, ez he see fwhat I meant, ‘I under- 
sthand ye.’ 

**An’ will ye sittle it that way, er wuz that only talk jist now?’ 

“ ‘Ay, I'll sthand by it, if Maggy’s willin’. An’ he looked over at ’er. 

“*Fwhat are you two talkin’ about?’ says she. 

“It’s a bit iv a wager, Maggy darlint,’ says I, wishin’ to make th’ most of 
me time, an’ knowin’ that Nolan had th’ heft iv th’ day to make up on me 
an’ knowin’ how he’d use it.’ 

**A bit iv a wager, dear, an’ you're to decide it. You're to say which wins.’ 

“Oh, go along wid ye,’ says she, laughin’ an’ blushin’. ‘I towled ye to 
sittle that butween ye.’ 

‘““*An’ so we will. If Nolan does th’ thrick, he wins. If he does not do it, 
I win. Is that agreeable?’ 

“Tt rists wid you entirely,’ says she, still a laughin’. ‘I hev nothin’ to do 
wid it.’ 

“*But ye will decide th’ winner?’ says I. “Ye will chuse wan iv us?’ 

“T looked at ’er sthraight, an’ she give me a laugh an’ a quick bit iv a look 
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out iv ’er eye that made me heart jump like a thruck horse, an’ she says: 
‘Yis, Michael, I'll chuse wan.’ 

“An’ wid that I come away, contint to lave ‘er wid Nolan afther seein’ that 
look in ‘er eye. 

“Well, Nolan waited an’ waited fer a chanst to git a wheel, an’ finally his 
chanst come. It wuz about four o’clock wan afthernoon whin a call come in 
from box sivinty-six, down at th’ corner iv Bigelow an’ Herrick Sthreets— 
tho it’s not likely ye know wher’ that is. Howiver, it’s a long run from th’ 
owld Kelsey Sthreet house, sthraight down Fox Sthreet fer near a mile, wid 
a good brick pave all th’ way, tho at this time it wuz none iv th’ best, bein’ 
covered wid snow. 

“Whin we turned into Fox Sthreet an’ Nolan let em out fer th’ sthraight 
run,’ I see a single runabout wagon on ahead iv us, goin’ our way an’ well 
over to th’ right iv th’ sthreet. ‘He'll niver try that,’ says I to mesilf. But 
Nolan wuz more iv a fool than | give him credit fer bein’, an’ in he turns be- 
hind th’ rig. ‘Howly Mother, says | to mesilf, ‘we’re done for, sure.’ An’ 
th thought had no more than got through me head whin th’ smash come. 
He’d swung over too far behind th’ rig an’ come into it on th’ run. I heard 
a crash like two box cars comin’ togither, an’ a telegraft pole an’ th’ side iv a 
house sailed past me an’ I landed like a sack i’ meal. Whin ye’re takin’ a fall 
that way, always land limp, unless ye’re drivin’ yer head into a stone. If ye 
put out yer hands er yer feet to land on, they'll be broke in a minit ; but if ye 
take no manner i’ throuble about yersilf an’ jist go limp, ye'll likely git off 
wid nothin’ but a scratch, er mebbe a rib er two. , 

“Well, ez I say, I landed easy, an’ ez soon ez | cud git togither sinse 
enough to know wher I[ wuz, | looked around to see th’ amount iv th’ day- 
sthrucshun. An’ ther’ certainly wuz an abunjunce iv it. Our two ingine 
horses wuz lyin’ on th’ ground wid th’ pole broke—wan iv ‘em had a 
strained shoulder an’ niver ran agin—ther wuz a pile iv kindlin’ wood an’ 
scrap iron where th’ runabout wagon had been, an’ th’ half*dozen men pris- 
int wuz scathered all over th’ sthreet, Nolan himsilf lyin’ under th’ wagon 
wid a broken leg an’ his head cut open. I mesilf wuz shy siv’ral pieces iv 
skin, an’ young Casey had a broken wrist, resultin’ from his tryin’ to sthop 
‘imself wid his hand. But th’ worst iv it wuz that wan iv th’ two men in th’ 
runabout wagon had his shoulder broke. 

“T thought little enowgh iv it at furst, bein’ busy bringin’ Nolan round wid 
a bit iv snow in his face. But whin th’ man begun to swear, I knew ’im in a 
minit, an’ says I to mesilf: ‘Nolan, me boy, ye’re done fer, now.’ Fer th’ 
man wuz Foley, brother-in-law to Aldherman Dempsey, iv the Sivinth 
warrd, an’ I'd ez soon think 7’ killin’ th’ Mayor ‘imsilf ez doin’ a harm to 
wan iv Dempsey’s friends. A broken shoulder he had, an’ a wagon smashed 
to splinters, an’ he wuz not th’ man to let that pass unminshuned, ye mav 
gamble. An’ it did not pass, by no manner iv means. Costello wuz before 
th’ Board, an’ Nolan wuz before th’ Board, whin he got out iv th’ hospittle— 
which was not soon—an’ th’ rest iv us wuz up to tell fwhat we knew about 
it. An’ iv course th’ blame all come onto Nolan. Ther’ is no doubt he 
wud’ve been fired in a howly minit but fer th’ pull he had. His uncle bein’ 
foreman fer Clancey, th’ conthracter, stood by ’im, Clancey bein’ strong wid 
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th’ City Hall people in thim days. An’ that’s all that iver saved 


Nolan 

“An’ Maggy? Oh, I come near to fergittin’ th’ most important part. Th’ 
next day, seein’ how ivrythin’ had come me way I| begun to feel sorry fet 
poor Nolan an’ wuz minded to see if I cud do somethin’ to aise ’im down 
So I went to Costello an’ sthroked his fur, an’ he purred around an’ finally 
sint me to th’ hospittle to see if ther’ wuz anythin’ we cud do fer Nolan 

“So I put an extry shine to me shoes an’ give me hair a brush an’ off | 
went. An’ viry gay I felt on th’ sthreet car trundlin’ over to th’ hospittle, 
viry willin’ | wuz to fergit th’ throubles between me an’ Nolan. Th’ young 
docther boy at th’ hospittle says | might see Nolan, an’ he turned me over 
to wan iv th’ little nurse girrls to show me to th’ warrd. She wuz a pretty 
little girrl wid wan iv those fluffy bits i’ caps on top iv ’er head, an’ a smile on 
‘er lips an’ anither smile in ’er eye, an’ I met wid no objecshun whin | 
‘er a wink an’ a smile fer her own sake. Anyhow, she opened the ci 
th’ room an’ she says: ‘He’s in th’ bed by th’ window,’ an’ left me alone 

“IT walked half acrost th’ floor an’ thin I sthopped an’ stared at that bed wid 
me mouth open. lv all th’ curyus things, ez I think | towled ye, ther’s noth 
in’ so curyus ez th’ ways iv a woman. Ther’ lay Nolan wid his head tied 
up, and ther’, crouchin’ on th’ floor wid wan arm trown acrost 
Maggy Hogan. She looked acrost th’ bed at me wid ’er eyes flashin’, an’ s 
says: ‘How dare you come here?’ 

“‘Fwhat th’ 
divil,’ says I. ‘D’ye 
not know that | 
wan th’ bet?’ 

“*VYe cowardly 
dog,’ she says, ‘e1 
eyes fairly blazin’ 
‘Ye wud’ve_ killt 
‘im, if ye’d had yer 
way. An’ wid 
that she give a cry, 
‘Oh, Peter,’ an’ 
turned to ‘im wid 
‘er arm round his 
neck, an’ kissed ‘im 
where he lay 

“T come out and 
whin I wuz come 
back to th’ ingin« SA Y ‘ 
house,Costello cage SE ‘ae 
says: ‘Is ther’ any s FAIRLY 1 
thin’ we c’n do fer 
Nolan? How is he 
comin’ ?” 

“*He wants fer 
nothin’,’ says |; an’ 
by jukes I towled 
th’ truth.” 
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“The Newsboy... 


By MAbDELINE 8. Bripges. 










God's grace be with you, fearless elf! 

The city streets are strange and wild, 
I And yet, quite by your dauntless self, 
4 You tread the mazes, little child ! 

y ' The sea’s blue dream is in your eyes, 

* i \ Uy e~ Your brown cheek shows health’s ruddy rose 
And where the deepest crimson lies, 

A baby dimple comes and goes. 




































I watch you as you dive and dart 
Over the roadway’s crowded space, 
Hanging on car, and dodging cart,— 
A gamin, with a cherub’s face. | 
A gamin, with a cherub’s soul! 
’T was such a little time ago i 
You slipped the angel’s sweet control, 
Earth’s fitful, wearying life to know. 





What is there in the years 
for you? 
The place of master, or 
of slave? 
Good to attain, or ill to 
rue? 
Perchance, a tiny way- 
side grave. 
Oh, small, strong soul! 
Yet life seems gay 
Where your feet pass; 
and greed and pelf 
Pause, as I pause, to smile 
and say, 
‘“*God’s grace be with you, 
fearless elf!’’ 
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By WALTER L. HAWLEY. 

O the grown-up dwellers in the Or- 
chard Street tenement he was known 
only as the newsboy on the corner, 
or the paper boy, but to the children 
of the locality he was “Tatters.” 
The name was applied in ridicule, 
because his clothing was well worn 
and his reefer a thing of rags and 
patches, but it stuck to him long 
after the neighborhood came _ to 
know him as a boy of family who 
worked early and late to support 
a mother and some younger brothers 
and sisters. 

The lad had a “stand” on the street corner, not a table or shelf with a can 

vas or board shelter as most local newsdealers, but a stand in the literal 
sense, and there he could be found with the earliest editions of the morniny 
papers and again through the afternoons when “extras” followed each other 
at short intervals. When business fell off between the morning sales and 
the coming of the wagon with the 9 o'clock editions of the afternoon papers, 
Tatters would run errands or deliver parcels for the butcher. He was not 
a good boy. He had never been to church or Sunday-school in his life, and 
could swear like a pirate whenever circumstances seemed to justify strong 
language ; but he was honest and manly. Tatters had incurred the enmity of 
the less industrious newsboys of the neighborhood by minding his own busi 

ness and refusing to shoot craps with them. He did not regard gambling as 
a vice, but it would interfere with his business, so he thrashed a few of the 
urchins who called him names and held his “stand” on the corner by stand 

ing on it during business hours. His one diversion was going to fires. If 
there was a fire in the neighborhood Tatters was always one of the first spec 

tators on hand, and he maintained a speaking acquaintance with the mem 

bers of the engine company situated in the block, and to them confided his 
secret ambition to become a “hookey when he growed up”; a hookey in the 
dialect of the East Side meaning a member of a hook and ladder company of 
the Fire Department. 

There came a time one day, when Tatters, leaving his papers with the 
butcher and running to a tenement house fire at the first alarm, got a chance 
to show that he had in him the stuff of which heroes of the hook and ladder 
are made. When the reporters from Police Headquarters arrived at the 
scene of this particular fire they found a tenement in ruins, a block filled with 
crying and chattering women and children, the firemen dragging out their 
hose, a squad of police struggling with the pushing throng at the fire lines, 
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and all the other incidents of commonplace confusion peculiar to the locality. 
[he reporters made their way to the police roundsman and the battalion 
chief, who were comparing notes for their respective reports. 

“Any one burned or hurt?” they asked of the roundsman. 

“Naw, the whole bunch got out,” the roundsman replied. 

“Any rescues, Chief?” they asked the commander of the firemen. 

“None that you want, I guess. I believe they dropped some kids out of a 
window before the truck got here, but that didn’t amount to anything,” said 
the Chief of the Battalion as he signaled his men to return to quarters. 

The reporters had passed out of the fire lines and were forcing their way 
through the dense crowd when a bareheaded girl of ten pulled the sleeve of 
the man in front and said :— 


“Say, is youse goin’ to put somethin’ in de papes about Tatters and what 
he done?” 


“Who is Tatters, and what did he do?” the reporter asked, scenting ma- 
terial for a descriptive or special story. 

“Why, he saved Mrs. Frank’s two kids outen de fort’ floor back fore de 
hookies got here.” 

“Where is he?” 

‘Back at his stan’ sell’n’ papes jest like he aint done nothin’.” 

sy this time the reporters had cleared the worst of the crowd, and they 
were quickly surrounded by eye witnesses of the heroism of Tatters, all eager 
to tell the story in the hope of getting their own names in the newspapers. 
The story they told, stripped of unnecessary details, was that Mrs. Frank, 
who lived in the burned tenement, fourth floor back, had gone out, leaving 
her two small children locked in a room. She returned to find flames burst- 
ing from the third-floor windows, and the stairway black with smoke. Be- 
tween five piercing screams and a struggle to rush into the burning building 
she managed to make known the fact that her children were locked in, and 
then she fell in a faint just as Tatters broke from the crowd and dashed up 
the smoke-enveloped stairs. The women in the street ran through the ad- 
joining houses and gathered, white-faced and breathless, in the yard back of 
the burning tenement. A moment later they saw Tatters at the window on 
the fourth floor. He looked down the encumbered fire escape and saw 
tongues of flame darting out of all the windows below him and twining 
about the frail iron ladder. 

Then he disappeared for an instant and the shrieking crowd in the yard 
below saw a mattress hurled from the window where he had stood. It was 
followed by a feather bed, then two pillows and some quilts came down in a 
bunch. 

“Pile ’em in a heap,” the boy shouted to the women below, and without 
divining his purpose, they obeyed. 

The flames were creeping up, and the sill of the fourth-floor window was 
smoking when Tatters reappeared with a bundle in his arms. 

“Look out, it’s de youngest kid!” he shouted as the bundle flashed 
through the smoke and landed in the middle of the pile of bedding. A lusty 
howl from the bundle announced that the child was not even stunned by the 
fall, and half a dozen women rushed forward to remove it quickly as they 





TATTERS. 


realized the heroic plan of rescue adopted by Tatters. A moment later a 
second bundle landed safely on the improvised life cushion, and then a cloud 
of black smoke rolled up from below and hid the fourth floor window. For 
an instant the excited spectators held their breath, and some turned their 
heads away. Then they heard a choking and muffled warning to look out, 
and Tatters, turning a complete somersault through the smoke, landed on 
his feet on the pile of bedding, unhurt. 

When the firemen arrived Mrs. Frank had recovered from her swoon and 
was clasping her children in her arms. Tatters had disappeared in the 
crowd. 

The reporters realized that they had material for a good story, with pic 
tures, and, followed by a great crowd of children, they hurried down to the 
corner to get an interview with the boy hero. 

Finding himself surrounded by such a crowd, with men wearing fire 
badges asking him questions, Tatters became so confused and disconcerted 
that he denied having been at the fire. 

“Oh, what a lie!’ cried the girl who had first told the newspaper men oi 
his heroism. 

“Aw, g’wan; I ain’t done nothin’,” said Tatters, glaring at the girl and try- 
ing to back away from the reporters. 

Then a woman with tears running down her cheeks forced her way 
through the admiring throng, and dropping on her knees in front of the now 
thoroughly frightened newsboy, she threw her arms about his neck and 
began to kiss his dirty hands and smoke-stained face. 

“You saved my babes! You saved my babes! God bless you!” the woman 
said, and then she cried and laughed by turns,-and stroked his arms with 
trembling hands 

Tatters glanced furtively at the faces of the men and women who were 
now closing in around him, and seeing no encouragement he grew desperate 
Dropping his papers, he wrenched himself free from the embrace of Mrs 
Frank. 

“Aw, g’wan!” he cried, as the woman began to call down the bless- 
ings of heaven upon him, and making a wild dash through the crowd, he dis- 
appeared around the corner, running as fast as his short legs would carry 
him. 





A HAZARD OF HEARTS.* 


By ALIX JOHN. 
CHAPTER VIIL. 


HILE busy in her room, Mathilde was interrupted 
by a knock at the door, and the delivery of a large 
box addressed to “Mrs. Stewart.” 

She was on the point of saying that there must 
be some mistake, when, with a start, she remem- 
bered. 

With an uncomfortable anticipation, she opened 
the parcel, and, alone as she was, a vivid flush dyed 
her face as she lifted out a long cloak of brocaded 
velvet, varying in tint from pearly white to deepest 

dove-color. It was edged with soft, gray ostrich feathers, and lined with 
white fur. ‘In exchange for a soul,” she muttered to herself, and then, as 
though ashamed of the bitterness of the thought, she forced herself to ac- 
knowledge the well-timed thoughtfulness of the gift. 

It was in words of gentle dignity that she thanked Stewart for his gift 
as she stood by the sitting-room fire, dressed for the evening. 

He stood beside her, looking down. The crisp waves of her tawny hair 
were drawn back from her low, square forehead, and brightened by the con- 
trast of a black aigrette. 

Her low-cut black bodice showed the white curves of her neck, encircled 
by a string of pearls. The soft shimmer of the gray velvet cloak, which hung 
open from her shoulders, acted as a frame to the splendid coloring of face 
and hair. 

“T was right,” he said lightly. “As soon as I saw that thing in a Bond 
Street window, I knew that it would make you look like a Venetian Dog- 
aressa.”’ 

“But surely Dogaressas must have been like Lady Mayoresses, ‘fair, fat 
and forty,” she jested, though her smile told that she liked the words. 

“This is rather different from our Christmas dinner,” Stewart said, cheer- 
fully, as they took theif seat at a small table in the dining-room, that, with 
its red-shaded lights and groups of well-dressed people, had so festive an air 
to those fresh from the dark discomfort of winter seas. 

They were at no lack for the casual careless talk of those who have been 
thrown together in the intimacy of daily life. 

“Bye-the-bye,” he said, as they loitered over their coffee, “you never 
told me how you had disposed of your victim, poor Hudson. Where did 
you part from him?” 

“At Euston,” she laughed. “He was rather woe-begone.” 

“The poor boy was dreadfully struck,”’ and his eyes, as they rested on her, 
seemed to add that it was natural enough. ‘And he was shaken off without 
any address, or such?” he asked, lighting his cigarette. 

“Oh, I told him that I was going to Paris at once, and would write from 

*Begun in August, 1900. 
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there, or something of that kind. I hardly remember what,” she answered, 
carelessly, beginning to pull on her long, pearl-colored gloves. 
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“A conspirator requires a good memory. You'll need to remember every 
word you say to Mrs. Herbert,” he said, warningly. 
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She shivered. “It gives me a chill to hear her name! You have never de- 
scribed her to me, though.” 

He thought for a moment. “There is nothing very definite about her to 
describe. She is one of those bleached looking women, with a high, bony 
nose, and pale eyes.” 

“But what style is she? ‘Grande dame’ or country squiress? Well- 
dressed or dowdy? One can always stand better to one’s guns with a dowdy 
woman.” 

“She’s certainly not an out-door person, though she’s great on local influ- 
ences, and societies and such—her piety is her strongest point, I think. I 
suppose she is well-dressed in a way, though there is nothing smart about 
her. I should say that the prevailing aspect was skimpiness. There is al- 
ways a look as though something were too narrow, or too short, or too 
something.” 

“How graphic!” she commented. Then, pursuing her inquiries, “Do you 
suppose that she will pretend to be friendly at first?” 

“Goodness knows! You may be sure that whatever she does it will be 
with one object of keeping her influence over my father, and preventing me 
from acquiring any. Never forget that.” 

“T shall not forget it,” she said, and the confident smile of warfare lit her 
face. 

He watched her curiously. 

“It will be a Homeric combat, if it ever comes to an open battle between 
you two. But we must be going.” 

The play that they watched that evening had no tragic figure of the wo- 
man with a past, dropping her arms and staring out into vacancy. Stewart 
had taken good care of that. It was one of these flippant comedies of so- 
ciety life, acted by ladies and gentlemen in the smartest of modern attire. 

The wit, the fashions, the audience were all a welcome amusement, and it 
was with the sensations that mark the end of a successful evening that they 
returned to the hotel. 

All the same Mathilde felt her spirits flag as they went towards the lift, for 
the old nervousness wes returning with the prospect of a tete-a-tete in that 
little sitting-room upstairs. She had rejected the proposal of supper,and they 
were waiting amongst a little group of returned theater-goers like them- 
selves, for the descent of, the lift. It did not need the murmur from Stewart, 
“How tired you look!” to make Mathilde aware that she had grown pale and 
chill. 

“T shall not come upstairs yet, "Stewart said. “I must have a smoke before 
I turnin. I dare say that you would like to breakfast in your own room ia 
the morning. Perhaps you will be ready to see me about ten. Good-night!” 
for the lift was there, and people were already crowding into it. 

All Mathilde’s wanness was lost in a lovely flush of color, brought by a 
sense of relief. 

“Good-night !” she responded, with a smile that was almost shy, but Stew- 
art’s gravity was somewhat grim. 

He had easily read the meaning of both pallor and flush, and perhaps he 
did not appreciate the, implied doubt in his good faith. 
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There are mild, sunshiny mornings even in a London winter. Such a one 
came on the following day, and Mathilde dressed herself early to profit by it 
What woman, freshly landed in England, and with money in her purse, could 
resist the temptation of a morning’s London shopping? 

She had been up early, having much to attend to this morning. First there 
had been a letter to her eldest brother telling him in a somewhat curt fashion 
that on the voyage over, she had met and become engaged to Mr. James 
Stewart, heir to Sir James Stewart, of Orkwell, and had yesterday been mar- 
ried to him, by special license, at the Church of Holy Trinity, Sloane Street. 

This bare statement of facts being completed, she added a few conven- 
tional messages of family amiability, and giving her address, signed her- 
self by her new name, “Mathilde Stewart.” She paused a moment to con- 
sider the effect 

“There is something incongruous in it,” she murmured to herself. “There 
is a great gulf somehow between the ‘Mathilde’ and the ‘Stewart.’ Which will 
get the upper hand—the old Mathilde or the new Stewart?” 

But she had little time for such meditation, for shortly the applicants for 
the maid’s place appeared. 

There were three or four—Swiss, French and English, and all apparently 
suitable enough. 


But Mathilde did not hesitate long, for it is astonishing how soon a minot 
question is settled by one whose mind is filled with weightier problems 

She chose one, a sallow little Frenchwoman, with a tired face and kind 
eyes. It was the dog-like look in these eyes that decided her, for she felt 


that the woman would be faithful. Just as this interview was closing, Stew- 
art made his appearance with a brisk morning greeting. 

“So this is your new maid? I hope that she can come to you this evening, 
for I rather think, if you can manage it, that we ought to go down to Ork- 
well tomorrow morning.” 

“So soon?” she said, startled. “Oh, yes, | can manage it. You said that 
you could come today?” to the maid, in French. 

“Parfaitement, Madame.” 

“Speak in English,” Stewart said. 

The woman looked puzzled. 

‘But Madame said that she would converse with me in French, which she» 
speaks like a vraie Parisienne.” 

“But I want to hear your English,” he insisted. 

“Oh, I do beg million pardons, sir. I know I do speak bad, but bad! But 
Madame was so kind.” She was evidently in fears for her place, but Stewart 
reassured her with a nod. 

“That’s all right. Then she'll come tonight,” with a look at Mathilde, 
who dismissed the woman kindly. 

Mathilde was seated in a big arm-chair pulling on her gloves. The room 
was bright with sunshine and fragrant with roses and mignonette. 

“How cozy it seems here!” he said, looking round appreciatively. “Are 
you in a great hurry to go out, or may I chat a bit?” 

“Oh, there’s no hurry,” she agreed placidly. She no longer felt nervous 
with him, and had a sense of compunction for her qualms of the day before 
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“That's right,” and he settled himself with an air of satisfaction in the 
arm-chair opposite. 

“[’ve had a wire from Orkwell just now, which must have been sent off on 
getting my letter,” he began. 

“Your father wishes you to come at once. Welcome home.—Flora.”’ 

“That effusion, counting the address, must have cost the dear soul a shil- 
ling. Now, what do you think of wiring that we will go down tomorrow?” 

He watched her closely, but if he expected to see any signs of shrinking 
from the crisis, he was mistaken. 

“IT am quite ready to go whenever you think best,” was her composed 
answer. 

“IT certainly think that if he shows any anxiety for my presence it is only 
right, as well as wise, to gratify it. But what about shopping, and such like? 
| see you are ready to go out now.” 

“Oh, they are all small matters that can be settled today. I have to re- 
place some things that were marked with my monogram or initials. Do you 
think that it would seem at all remarkable if I were to turn up ‘/a das,’ with 
a brilliantly new dressing-bag and writing-case? Mine have my monogram 
on everything.” 

“Of course not. How stupid in me not to think of it. Come with me to 
Drew’s now, and let me get you a bag.” 

She flushed a bit. “No, indeed, I did not mean that. I have plenty of 
money with me, and am going to amuse myself wasting some of it all by 
myself. I dare say that you could get me a cheque cashed in the office if I 
wanted it.” 

“Oh, certainly,” he agreed, dryly, then asked: “I suppose you are not get- 
ting any supply of new clothes?” 

“No, my mourning outfit is still new, and | should think, under the cir- 
cumstances, all that is necessary?” 

“Quite so,” he agreed, rather absently, strolling to the window. “May I 
have a spray of mignonette for my buttonhole?” 

“Certainly, if it’s mine to give. It’s very nice having all these flowers 
about. | was thinking this morning that | had never seen them put about 
a hotel room before.” 

“Oh, I told them yesterday to send some in. I thought we needed a few 
after the St. Lawrence.”) 

His tone was of the dryest, and his back was turned, so that he could not 
see the shy flush on her face. 

“It was very nice in you to think of it,” she murmured, softly. 

“Well, I must be off to my solicitor’s,” he remarked, and with an uncom- 
fortable impression that she was ungracious, she assented: “Yes, perhaps 
we shall get more done each on our own hook.” 

“How sharp and disagreeable | am growing! It will soon show itself in 


my mouth and chin,” she thought, bitterly, as she settled herself in her han- 
som. 


Perhaps it was some such sentiment of compunction that made her give 
him so gracious a greeting when he reappeared about dusk. 


You look tired,” she said. “Come and sit by the fire and have some tea.” 





** MATHILDE FELT HER SPIRITS FLAG AS THEY WENT TOWARD THE LIFT.” 


Drawn by George Bonawitz. 
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“And you look very ‘comfy,’ ” he said, cheerily, as he settled himself down. 
“A contrast indeed to the dismal, muddy streets. Still, even if dark and 
muddy, ‘they are town. They are all that ever went with evening dress,’ 
and it will take a good dose of civilization yet before I tire of it.” 

“Then you are not homesick for the prairies?” she asked, and having 
asked it, looked as though she felt the question too personal. He did not 
seem to take it so, though. 

“No more prairies for me! Tomorrow it will be the old Orkwell woods 
and lanes. You will like the place, | know.” And then he went on to tell her 
more than he had yet done of his boyhood’s surroundings and associations. 

That night they went again to the theater, doing so being apparently the 
easiest solution of the problem of how to spend the evening in each other's 
society. They were just leaving the house with the crowd when Mathilde 
said with a start : “Oh, that is Captain Kerr.” 

It was he, there was no doubt of it, coming towards them, and the cen- 
tral exit. 

That he saw them also was certain, for the expression of his face changed 
from the self-absorption of solitude in a crowd, into one of intense astonish- 
ment, merging into indignant contempt. 

For a moment Mathilde felt his gaze resting upon her in judgment, with 
no sign or word of recognition, then, abruptly wedging himself into the 
crowd in front, he was lost to sight. 

They turned a glance of silent question to each other, then Stewart mut- 
tered, fiercely : 

“Well, of all the impudence! Here, | must go after him!” And he would 
have dropped her arm if she had not held his the tighter. 

“Would you make me the subject of a street brawl?” she said in a low, in- 
tense voice. 

Thus checked he busied himself in silence, getting her into a cab, and in 
silence they drove through the noisy streets. 

It was not until they stood in the hotel corridor that she spoke with a 
laugh. 

“T think that I shall go to bed, and digest at my leisure the pleasant opin- 
ion which our friend has formed of me.” 

“Before God, he has no right to it! On my honor, he knows the true 
facts.” 

The outward signs of wrath were gone, but Stewart’s face was set in 
steady lines, and there was a proud ring in his carefully modulated voice. 

Mathilde was unheeding, though. 

“Then he evidently doesn’t like them,” she retorted with a bitter laugh, as 
she turned to go upstairs. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Whatever the keen suffering of the night hours, when Mathilde realized 
what was an honest man’s opinion of the position in which she had placed 
herself, it was with much the same manner as usual that she met Stewart the 
next morning. The question of Captain Kerr was not reopened. 
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30th were busy—he, out of doors ; she, in; and it was hurriedly at the last 
that they left the hotel at eleven o’clock. 

Mathilde’s heart rather sank, as she found that they had a carriage to 
themselves, but as Stewart had laid in an abundant supply of papers and 
proceeded to immerse himself in them, she willingly followed suit. 

Silently they sped westward, through the quiet English landscape, lying 
in varying tints of browns and tawny yellows, and even riverside bits of 
green, under the luminous gray of the wintry sky. 

Mathilde’s paper had dropped, and her thoughts were in the fleeting win- 
ter landscape. So absorbed was she that her husband’s voice startled her. 

“Thinking of the difference between this and that frozen white wilderness 
along the C. P. R. route? After all, the old country is not such a bad place, 
is it?” It was just what she had been “rinking, with all an artist’s apprecia- 
tion of the soft half-tones of winter; but she was in no mood to admit it. 

“I love those white winter stretches, with the bright sky above them,” she 
answered, coldly. 

“They have a beauty of their own,” he agreed. Then, as though suddenly 
resolving to recognize and face her attitude: 

“Look here. There is no use in ignoring that affair last night. | can see 
how much you minded it.” 

“T hardly see that there is anything to be said about it. The man showed 
plainly enough what he thought of me. That is all.” 

Her voice was full of weary bitterness. He flung aside his paper, and 
leaned forward towards her from his opposite corner. 

“Tt’s not all by any means. What earthly right had he to assume that air 
of outraged virtue? If he didn’t approve of our going to the theater to- 
gether as friends, he might have made a guess that we were married.” 

“Perhaps he did, and thought no better of us for it,” she said, in the same 
tone as before. 

“Why on earth should he not?” he asked, staring at her in amazement, not 
unmixed with anger. 

She too showed more warmth. 

“T suppose he looks on me as a woman who has not scrupled to take the 
legal place which before God belonged to another woman.” 

“That is rather far-fetched to be a man’s view of the matter,” Stewart said, 
with an angry laugh ; then he asked sternly: “Is that what you feel?” 

“Hardly, or I should not be here.” 

The answer was prompt and proud, and his eyes softened at it, though he 
spoke as determinately as before. 

“Whatever opinion he may have evolved from his inner store of self-right- 
eousness, there is only one course open to me—that is to write and inform 
him of our marriage, and also of the fact that we have no desire for his fur- 
ther acquaintance.” 

Mrs. Stewart looked, as she felt, surprised, and said :— 

“But that might lead to something which would upset the whole scheme.” 

“Hardly that. There is no necessity to give him any address. But even 
if it were to spoil the whole thing, we cannot leave him in any doubt as to 
your position.” 
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A glow of kindliness softened her face with its warmth and light. 

She was ashamed at the remembrance of the bitter thoughts of the night 
watches, when she had judged this man as careless of her honor and his 
own. 

“And it is no such great risk,” he went on. “He is not at all likely to run 
up against any of the Orkwell people, or even to see us again for some time 
to come.” 

“All the same, it is very good in you to risk it,” she said, gently. 

An unmistakable air of gratification responded to her more gracious atti- 
tude, though he only muttered in an abrupt fashion: “ Not at all, not at all.” 

There was silence for a few moments, and then Stewart began again with 
an evident effort. 

“There is one thing | want to say before we get there. You must re- 
member that if the whole scheme should get blown upon, it wouldn’t be such 
a dreadful tragedy after all. 

“Say that the facts came out,and under Flora’s influence,my father turned 
crusty; well, | am a fairly prosperous man in the Northwest, and on my 
father’s death | could always let the place, and get a big rent for the shoot- 
ing. I believe, though, that a very few years more of hard work out there, 
with the Orkwell rent to invest, would enable me to live on the place. 
Would two or three years as a settler’s wife be a very hard ordeal?” 

There was a certain wistfulness in his voice which she might have de- 
tected, if it had not been for the swift vision that came over her of that house 
on the prairie, haunted by that other woman’s sorrow, and with that little 
white cross on the slope against the sky. 

It was not the dread of long, solitary, winter days, but the shadow of 
Stewart's past, that sent an involuntary shudder over her, though he, keen 
to notice it, put it down to the dread of such hardship. 

She laughed dryly: “We should look rather silly with such a marriage 
manque on our hands.” 

“It need not necessarily be that,” he said, in rather an indistinct voice, 
with his head turned to stare out of the window. 

She thought that she nad caught those words, but she could not be quite 
sure, and, puzzled and uncertain, remained silent. 

They had lunched, they had finished their papers, and chatted by fits and 
starts, before, in the early afternoon hours, Stewart began to recognize with 
growing interest the landmarks as they passed. 

At last he said: “Ours is the next station. There is the beginning of Ork- 
well woods. By heavens, that woman shan’t drive me out from the old 
place without a fight for it!” With which warlike sentiment, he made ready 
to alight. 

There was an evident air of excitement on the platform among the small, 
scattered groups of farmer folk and village worthies, and Mrs. Stewart, look- 
ing on, saw her husband, flushed and smiling and visibly touched, as a 
hearty cheer received him, and he exchanged vigorous handshakes with his 
old friends. 


The old coachman on the box of the carriage was surreptitiously rubbing 
his eves, and the footman could do nothing but grin helplessly. 





A HAZARD OF HEARTS. 


“After all, there is something worth coming home to,” Stewart said, as th 
carriage door shut on them. 


A long drive through upland meadows and sloping beechwoods; a villag: 
street where the women and children stood at the doors in their Sunday 
clothes, and dipped and curtsied; a sharp turn into big gates past a lodge, 
and an overarched avenue curving up before them. 


“There is the house,” Stewart said. 


** A HEARTY CHEEK RECEIVED HIM, AND HE EXCHANGED VIGOROUS HANDSHAKES 
WITH OLD FRIENDS.” 


Drawn by George Bonawit 
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Throughout the drive he had taken several side-glances at his wife, but 
if he were looking for signs of nervousness he found none. 

As the carriage swept up the slope to the great entrance door, Stewart 
spoke a few words which fairly took away her breath. 

‘By Jove!” he said, suddenly, as if under some uncontrollable impulse, 
“no one can look at you and say that I have not brought the right mistress 
for such a home.” 

She stared, and then laughed outright ; but before she could think of any 
answer the carriage had drawn up, the massive hall doors were flung open, 
and the gray-haired butler was on the steps. 

It was thus, with her beauty heightened by the glow brought by her hus- 
band’s admiration, that she entered her future home. 

She felt, rather than saw, the stately proportions of the great hall, for 
Stewart had called her attention to the agitated old man, and she was just 
giving him a kindly greeting when her keenly alert senses were aware of 
the opening of a door, and through that door she saw advancing a woman's 
tall, slim figure in an elaboration of widow’s weeds. 

“James,” she said, quickly, to attract Stewart’s attention, and even then 
bethought herself that it was the first time she had called her husband by his 
Christian name. 

A remembrance of curiously searching, pale, prominent eyes, of a flabby 
hand-grasp, and a flabby peck at her cheek, were what Mathilde always re- 
called of her first meeting with her sister-in-law. The soft, sugary voice in 
which she spoke did not altogether match the coldly searching eyes. 

‘| meant to be at the door to greet you, but I never heard the carriage 
drive up. You poor dear; you must be half frozen. Come in to the library 
fire.” And she led Mathilde in with the grasp which, though flabby, was yet 
tenacious, and drew her to an arm-chair. 

“How good in you to bring me a sister at last, James! You must have 
known how lonely I was,” and she sighed with effusion, still patting Ma- 
thilde’s hand. 

“Well, I am afraid that in doing so I had only selfish motives in view,” he 
retorted rather grimly, and the remark had such an unseen double meaning 
that Mathilde could not refrain from laughing helplessly. Mrs. Herbert 
looked a bit discomfited, and said rather feebly, “Oh, yes, I suppose so.” 

Stewart broke the pause by asking gravely : “How is my father?” 

“Not very well, poor dear, today. I suppose it is the excitement of ex- 
pecting you. Shall we send and see if he would like you to go to him now?” 
she asked. 

“T will ring,” he answered shortly, and as the butler appeared he spoke 
at once, forestalling Mrs. Herbert, to her ill-concealed annoyance. 

“Ask Sir James if I shall come to him now,” he directed, and the old man 
answered with a tremulous attempt at formality : 

“Sir James’ man has just come to say that he would like to see you at 
once, sir. 


“Very well;” and he was leaving the room, when the irrepressible soft, pur- 
ring voice was heard: 
“But is not your wife going, too?” 
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“]T will go alone now, thank you, and will take Mathilde later,” Stewart 
answered gravely, and his wife saw that he was pale, as though repressing 
some natural feeling at the coming interview. 

At this second snub, Mrs. Herbert seemed to find it harder work than ever 
to keep up her smile, but as he left the room she made a fresh effort. 

“I am so glad to know your name, dear, for it sounds unfriendly to call 
you Mrs. James. Mathilde! What a pretty name! But not exactly Eng- 
lish, is it?” 

She spoke the word “English” as another might the word “holy. 

“No, it’s French,” was the uncompromising answer. 

“Oh, yes, of course. We. quite expected you to be French, you 
Indeed, I was surprised when you spoke in English. | thought yor 
look so much more foreign.” 

Mathilde had gathered from her husband’s manner a knowledge of 
his game was to be, and wishing to play up to it, said, rather sharply 

“Tam not French, but my mother was.” 

But Mrs. Herbert was not easily sat upon. 

“Oh, aren't you really, dear? How nice, how very nice for me! I have 


been so nervous as to how we should get on together, because | couldn't 
at all fancy what you would be like, never having seen a Canadian ; and now 
I see that you are just like any English person, and | daresay that although 
it may seem to you a little strange at first, you will soon feel quite at hom« 


among us.” 

‘““Mathilde’s patience was fast wearing out 

“Thanks, I don’t feel at all strange. It all seems delightfully homelik: 
she answered somewhat aggressively. 

“Now nice!” cooed the other. ‘And to think how I dreaded this meeting 
It seemed on both sides to have such a shadow of death over it. First my 
dear husband, and then your sweet boy. How | have felt for you.” 

Her handkerchief was at her eyes now, and Mathilde began to find the 
situation intolerable. 3 

The room was warm, the air heavy with the scent of hyacinths, and sitting 
in front of the fire with her big fur coat on, she seemed stifling. 

She felt that the other woman meant to take her hand, and that she could 
not bear it. 

“You are very kind,” she said with as much gentleness as she could bring 
into her voice, then rising suddenly : 

“T really must take my furs off.” 

“You poor dear! How neglectful of me! Why you must be weighed 
down with that sealskin all this time! What magnificent fur! In England 
it would have cost a fortune, but I suppose that out there you get it for 
next to nothing.” 

Mathilde laughed, remembering the price which her father had last year 
paid a Montreal furrier for the coat, while it was evidently the lady’s im 
pression that South Sea seals were to be shot while walking about on the 
prairies, 

(7o be continued. ) 
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DARK, rushing river, swirling through the morning mist, 
flat banks covered with low gray houses, picturesquely tiled, 


and reaching as far as one can see, lined with boats of all 
kinds—houseboats, long boats with rounded roofs of. mat- 
ting, small swift boats, thousands beyond thousands, hun- 
dreds of them thronging about the night steamer from 
Hongkong, struggling, fighting for an opportunity to pick up the work of 
taking passengers to some landing up or down the stream, as the ship 
swings to her moorings by the customs house, the murmur of innumerable 
people, somber, serious, shad- 
owed—whoever has leaned on 
the rail and seen and felt this 
vision of Canton will never 
lose it. It will haunt him at 
noonday and in sleep. 
These boat people, the 
threshold sentinels of Canton, 
are a separate class, deprived 
of the privileges of landsmen. 
They live on their boats. 
Children are born, grow up 
and die there. Almost every 
boat has a baby toddling 
about, tied with a cord about 
its waist with which to pull it 
back if it falls over. Unless a 
boat man acquires residence 
on land, his children can not 
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be eligible for entrance in the competitive examinations. Actors are subject 
to the same disadvantage. It might seem a slight disadvantage to us, and 
undoubtedly large classes entitled to compete never use their right, but to 


deny it to any class in China is to declare the member of that class a sort of 

outcast. The competitive examinations in China are the very foundation 

of the state, the gateway to the civil service, which includes all branches 

of the state service, and the road to honor and respect. The subject 

examinations is the Confucian classics. Some Chinese historians maintain 

that the system of competitive examinations for official appointment was 

established by the Emperor Shan in the year 2200 B.C., sixteen centuries 

before Confucius. Since credible history began, however, we know that the 

Confucian classics have been the subject of examination, and have been 

ground thus into the very fiber of the Chinese mind. About 2,000 

students take the 

examinations an 

nually, and about 

one per cent pass 

The University of 

London, a few 

years ago, admitted 

to its initial exam 

inations about 

1,400 students, and 

passed one-half 

There are four dif 

ferent examina 

tions in the Chi 

nese University 

The first is for the 

degree of “Bud 

ding Genius,” cor 

responding to our 

B.A. This examin A GROUP ON THE FERRY STEPS NEAR HANG-CHOW 

ation is held in every prefecture. The second is for the degree of “Pron 

Scholar,” or M.A., and is held in each provincial capital. Li Hung Chang 

has never advanced beyond this degree. The third is for “Fit for Office,” a 

sort of D.C.L. or LL.D. The fourth is for admission to the Hanlin Acad 

emy, or “Forest of Pencils,” which makes the successful scholar one of the 

great men of the Empire. Each degree is open only to the men who hav: 

won the lower degrees. The lowest is open to anyone. “A man of talent,’ 

as Dr. Martin says, “may raise himself from the humblest ranks to the di 

nity of viceroy or premier.” No land can be more democratic than China 
In each provincial capital is an examination hall. It consists of long 

rows of cells open at the end, and just large enough to hold a scholar with 

his bedding, teapot and food. There are 12,000 cells in the Canton Hall. 

A great wall surrounds the grounds, and at the end is the hall where the 

officials sit. The candidates are all admitted at the same time, assigned to 

their cells, and the gates are sealed. If a student dies, as often happens, his 


or 
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body is put out through a small hole in the wall. Each examination lasts 
twenty-four hours. Then the students are released for two days, only to 
return for two more sieges. A paper with blots or defacements is thrown 
out. Such innocent questions as this are proposed to them: “The art of 
war arose under Hwang-ti, forty-four hundred years ago. Different dynas- 
ties have since that time adopted different regulations in regard to the use 
of militia or standing armies, 
the mode of raising supplies 
for the army, etc. Can you 
state these briefly?” The 
men who pass these examin- 
ations are a lot of pedants, 
arid as the desert and prim- 
eval as the patriarchs. Their 
learning is learning. All 
other is vanity. ‘Does this 
man know Mandarin?” some 
Chinese bystanders asked 
my friend, as we looked at 
the cells in Canton. They 
were sure I did not know the 
Wen-li, the classical lan- 
guage in which the examina- 
tions are carried on. “No,” 
said my friend. “Does he 
know Cantonese?” they 
pursued. “No, not Canton- 
ese.” .They smiled deris- 
ively. “Perhaps he = can 
speak Hakka?” “No, not 
even Hakka.” They burst 
out into pitying laughter. 
“The stupid fool!’ Wher- 
ever one goes in China these 
two things meet him—the 
keen, bitter struggle for life 
which he may have seen first 
among the masses of the 
boat people, and the cool, 
supercilious contentment of 
the nation with its own his- 
a tory and its own ways of life. 

‘*A USE OF RIGHT ANGLES QUITE FOREIGN TO THE : . Semon 1s far and away the 
ARCHITECTURAL EXPRESSION OF THE MORE finest, the most enterprising, 
EFFEMINATE SOUTH.” the busiest of the native 

cities. It has known the foreigner longest, profited most from its acquaint- 
ance with him, and perhaps entertains as cordial a dislike of him as any. 
This proclamation some of its people issued in 1884: “All dealings with for- 
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eigners are detestable.” ‘These men have no father or mother.” “Their off 
spring are beasts.” “Our country has a sound religion.”’. ““Why should 
imitate foreign devils?” “Our country has powerful gods.” 


\<¢ 


The most conspicuous buildings in South China are the pawn houses 
They are in reality treasure houses, and the people use them as storehouses 
for winter clothes in summer and for summer clothes in winter. 

It is not possible to walk 
through Chinese streets 
without making the  ac- 
quaintance of these gods. 
By the front door in a little 
shrine sits the Door God, 
with a legend over him, “The 
god of the doorway requests 
the god of good luck to enter 
this shop ;” and on the walls 
of the shops are images of 
the great character for God, 
with incense burning be- 
neath. 

The charities of Canton 
are characteristic of all 
China. There is a society 
which provides coffins for 
the indigent dead: The sick 
suffer unrelieved. There isa 
foundling asylum, where [ 
wandered about in damp, 
dark rooms on green, foul 
courts, and found dead 
bodies lying under palmleaf 
fans, poor, tiny, black-eyed 
things. The asylum in the 
daytime is almost deserted, 
save for the dead _ babies. 
\t night it is not so empty. 
Some of the farmed-out 
babies come back then. Of 
the 1,500 received in a year, 
one-half die soon. Of the 
rest about four-fifths are 
sold to the “devil grannies,” 
as they are called, for im- 
moral purposes. Babies can ~~ — DELICATE SHAPELINESS, _— A'l AN 

SURPASS SOME OF THESE OLD PAGODAS 
be bought here for twenty 
cents. But everywhere in China one sees the proof of the cruel pitilessness of 
the people, in the turning out of old people to die in the streets, in the neglect 
of suffering, in the torture of their punishments, in infanticide. In Central 
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China the baby towers give splendid opportunities for the last. There is 
one not far from the South Gate of the native city of Shanghai. It is a small 
hexagonal building, with an opening high up on the side for the admission 
of dead babies. When the tower is full the bones are taken out and buried 
in rows. It is the easiest thing in the world to wrap a girl baby up in a 
wisp of straw and drop her in the tower at night. But drowning is a com- 
moner method. 

The handsomest buildings in China, excepting the great temples, are the 
guild halls. The Chinese are past masters in trade organizations. Every 
industry is a simply but effectively organized guild, and the guild halls of 
some of the richer trades in Canton are superb. Even in the north it 
would be hard to find anything to surpass the green-tiled, exclusively-ornate 
middle gateway of one of the guild halls in Chefoo, 
of which I think this is the only photograph in ex- 
istence. The guild idea is highly developed, too, 
even to the extent of profit-sharing by employees. 
The beggars and thieves have their carefully gov- 
erned guilds, as well as the carpenters and the silk 























FXAMINATION HALL, CANTON, SHOWING THE CELLS IN WHICH 
THE UNFORTUNATE COMPETITORS ARE CAGED 


dealers. A non-union beggar will be driven out or 
quickly made away with. The begging business is 
handled with scientific precision, the vagabonds 
making regular rounds, pounding tins, throwing 
offal and otherwise making life impossible for reluctant givers. A regular 
payment to the head of the guild secures immunity. There is a considerable 
admission fee charged to candidates for membership in the beggar guild. 
It is largely by means of the guild organizations that a Chinese city is 
governed. In Canton, for example, each guild has its own street and of 
course its own elders. For the maintenance of the street, its cleanliness, the 
preservation of order in it, the heads of the guild are responsible. Accord- 
ingly, at night one finds gates locked at each end of the street, and passing 
down one of the great streets where trade succeeds trade, requires a con- 
tinuous squeezing thro’ half locked gates. Any crime committed in the 
street of the jade stone workers would be laid at their door, and they would 
have to produce the criminal or a substitute. Municipal orders would reach 
the guild members through their elders, with whom alone the government 
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deals. Even the guild of thieves finds 
its place in the Chinese civil system. 
The head thief occupies a semi-official 
position in South China, at least, for 
though he may continue to steal him- 
self, his punishment is remitted that he 
may watch other thieves and be in a 
position to recover stolen property. 

One meets everywhere in China 
these curious ideas of responsibility 
and substitution. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing for a man or woman to 


commit suicide on an enemy’s premises. 


This proves very annoying to the enemy. 
“How badly this person must have acted to 
have provoked such sacrifice!’ the people 
say. The officials learn of it and fine the un- 
offending party. The law must have a vic- 
tim, but it cares not whether the victim is the 
guilty party or a substitute. 
Chinese character and customs are sub- 
stantially the same all over the Empire. The 
universality of the Confucian education has 
made of the Chinese nation a people of such 
uniformity of nature and integrity of charac- 
teristics that however the dynasty may , yyppiist PRIEST, BEARING THE 
change, the national character remains per- MARKS OF SELF-TORTURE TO EX- 
manent and enduring. A Chinaman is the ae ees ow eee 
PASSER-BY. 
same creature wherever he is found. 
Inland travel in China is difficult 
because the modes of travel are so 
rude and primitive. Wherever 
there are rivers or canals, boats are 
the main means of transportation 
“Slipper boats” are the express 
boats in South China. Their shape 
gives them this name. The pas- 
sengers sit or lie in the low covered 
toe, while the boatmen or boat- 
women stand in the heel and push, 
not pull, the oars, two or three oars- 
men or oarswomen pushing each 
oar. These boats fly along at a re- 
markable speed, but many passen- 
gers are made sick by the sudden 
— DiiisTanaeGas leaps of the boat as the oars are 


HIM LITTLE PEACE, driven in. Slow-moving hotans or 
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house boats are the comfortable boats for leisurely travel. They are pulled by 
a bamboo rope from the bank, or poled by the crew, who walk along a plank 
on either side of the boat, each with his long pole and with a soul-sickening 
yell. The boatmen say that silence takes strength out of them. One fellow 
contracted once to make a trip in silence, but refused ever again to go 
through such agony. The noise worries nervous persons, but the Chinese 
have no nerves. No one ever heard of a case of Chinese neurasthenia. 

Then there are on the deeper streams various packet boats, looking like 
two sets of pigeon-holes, one on top of the other, each hole filled with pas- 
sengers and fleas, and the native power furnished by a stern wheel moved by 
a treadmill driven by men and boys. On the land there are bamboo chairs, 
consisting of a seat swung between two bamboo poles, and more dignified 
sedan chairs. Coolies will carry these incredible distances—thirty of forty 
miles—without a meal. In the north there are wheelbarrows, mule litters, 
quite fine like this one with a painted lady in it, or rude like this other simple 
mat-covered thing. Wheeled wagons are almost unknown. In native cities, 
save Pekin, they could not be used in the narrow streets, and the roads in 
the country were not built for them. In at least one Shantung city the 
streets are made of old mill stones. In Pekin they are made of ruts and 
chasms and slabs of stone set on edge, and pits and precipices and prospects 
of death. This description does not do them justice. And the Pekin cart is 
built for such roads. A ride in it is like massage with flails. 

One of the delights of travel in China is the innocent ignorance of the peo- 
ple. They think themselves the most sophisticated and heaven-enlightened 
people on the earth, and so make their naive childishness the more engaging. 
They live very close to the primeval superstitions, and the gods and devils. 





THE RIVER FRONT AT CANTON. 
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SMALL-FO¢ 
EN CAME 
SEE rHE 
CARS, 
between whom they 
make little practical 
distinction, command their 
healthy respect. Our slipper 
boat men stuck a bunch of incense sticks into the bank at the foot some 
bad rapids, to placate the favor of the spirit of the rapids, who, indeed, was so 
far pleased as to let us ascend. Our house boat admiral laid out an elaborate 
offering of chicken and rice and soup and pork and chicken-blood and li 
candles as we entered the North River on our downward journey. “What i 
this for, Captain?” we asked. “For the enjoyment of the spirits of the river,” 
he replied; “they are eating half the sacrifice.” “But it is all here still,” we 
told him at the close. “Well,” he replied, “at least, the candles are gone.” 
But the traveler thanks Chinese superstition for some of the most pictur- 
esque features of the landscape. The curved roofs of the houses with the or- 
namental devils on the roof-tree may have a different historical origin, but 
the Chinese explain.them as devised to shunt off or scare away evil 
The air is full of evil influences. These can travel only in straight lines 
devil dropping on a roof curved as the Chinese roofs are, and sliding down, 
would be shunted off up into air again. On the same principle the entrance 
to a Chinese house is seldom direct. It is necessary to turn several corners? 
and devils won't do this. A village street, too, is built with countless turns 
and irregularities, and at the end of each will often be an idol, so that a lone 
malignant spirit traveling down the street will bruise his head innumerable 
times, and, may be, encounter a god more than his match. On the wall built 
before a house gate, to veer off evil influences, a hideous or horrible image, 
often a fearful horse, will be painted to make unkindly devils think twice be- 
fore seeking a way in. Good influences are supposed to follow the flow of 
water courses, but it is possible to check their departure by a pagoda, and 1t 
the mouth of many streams and valleys in the south some shapely pagoda 
lifts its warning, beseeching, placating appeal in the air. In their architec- 
tural symmetry and delicate shapeliness, what can surpass some of the old pa- 
godas! The Chinese pagodas are quite different from the soft swelling pa 
godas of the southern Buddhism of Siam and Burmah. There is a use of the 
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right angle and of sharp lines quite foreign to the architectural expression of 
the more effeminate peoples to the south. 


Fond as the Chinese are of their superstitions, they are still fonder of food. 


The great mass of the people are very poor. Even rice is beyond the means 


of the majority as a regular food, and in many provinces millet and coarser 
grain like galion, resembling the seed of broom corn or cane, must suffice. 


Pork is the great delicacy. 
for pearl, with only a slight change of tone. 


In the south the word for pork is like the word 
A new missionary preaching 


once described to his heathen audience 




















the New Jerusalem with its gates of 
pearl, and made a tremendous hit, fill- 
ing his hearers with luscious longing 
for that heavenly city by picturing to 
them its portals of solid pork. 

Chinese feasts, with their amazing 
menus, are well known, and if one has 


Chinese 





friends he will 
surely receive 
from them a 
great, red invi- 
tation to a din- 
ner of innum- 
erable courses 
of chicken, 
bean juice, 
duck, lotus 





PIGS READY FOR EXPORT, 


seeds, pigs’ feet 
and bamboo 
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OF CHINA. 
sprouts, chicken livers, dough dumplings containing candied sugared 
melons, tea, rice-water, starch balls and bean curds, pork fat and red 
rice, pork tripe and’ bean sprouts, pork and sweet potato fritters, dried 
cuttle fish stewed with pork fat, hash of egg, meat, vegetables, pork-fat 
sausage, onions and garlic, snails and jelly fish and leeks, sliced tongue, 
antique-green pickled ducks’ eggs, pink watermelon seeds, horse chestnuts 
and peanuts, pickled eggs sliced, and chopped chicken gizzards and pum- 
moloes. This was a very simple dinner of eighteen courses given by some 
Chinese friends in Sam Kong, a far inland town in southern China 

The great cities of Central China back of Shanghai have had opportunities 
to know more, and have begun to improve. An enterprising Chinese com- 
pany was opening a restaurant in foreign style in Hangchow while we were 
there, and sought the éclat of our presence at its inauguration. The invita- 
tion read, ‘The day is settled, namely the fifteenth day, for a little company 
to open a cleanly, humble place for waiting upon folk. Yih hin shang pay 
their respects worshipfully. They will spread the feast on the fifteenth day at 
noon.” The young bloods of Hangchow were spending their money riotously 
in such restaurants as these, and learning in some, it is to be feared, to drink 
stronger liquor than their native rice whiskey. Almost every one in China 
drinks the native liquor, distilled from rice; but there is comparatively less 
drunkenness than we see at home. It is in 
these cities which feel the touch of the West 
that one meets the ludicrous. Among the 
tombs of the Ming emperors near Nanking, 
[ met a shepherd with his shepherd dog and 
carrying his canary bird in a large cage in 
his hand, as he led his flock about the pairs 
of huge stone images of lions, elephants, 
camels, warriors and statesmen, between 
which, centuries ago, the great processions 
moved to bury the royal dead. The splen- 
did sepulchres are tumbling to ruin now, 
and each traveler picks up, or buys from the 
boys who play 
about, a green 
or yellow tile 
bearing a drag- 
on in relief. 

While fond 
of pets, the 
Chinese are 
both kind and 
cruel to their 
animals. There 
are _ hospitals 
for sick and — 
decrepit beasts, fHE PAWNSHOPS ARE ALMOST THE ONLY HIGH BUILDINGS IN 
the fruit of the SOUTHERN CHINA. 
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Buddhist belief in transmigration. And the 
water buffalo, whose milk the Chinese never 
use, deeming both milk and butter unclean, is 
cared for and saved from slaughter for food by 
a law of respect for the creature that serves. 
The law is mainly observed, doubtless, because 
the Chinese can not afford to kill such valu- 
able animals for food. And their cruelty and 
frugality alike are illustrated by the way in the 
north men are known to cut slices off the flank 
of a donkey for food, and then let the donkey 
go for further work until another slice is de- 
sired. 

Wherever a man goes in China, it has been 
said, he will never be out of sight of a living 
Chinaman or the grave of a dead one. This is 
exaggeration, but its lesson of the multitude of 
the living and the greater multitude of the 
dead, is only a hint of the truth. Sometimes 
the traveler is disposed to wonder whether the 
Chinese can ever be detached from their wor- 
ship of the past, seeing how their very soil is 
just one vast burial ground. In the two miles, 
for example, between Kiung Chow and Hoi- 
how, on the island of Hainan, there are more te aa a a 
graves than there are living souls on the whole island, with its popu- 
lation of a million or more. The real heart of the Chinese religion 
consists in the worship of ancestors. For one month each year the 
nation devotes itself to repairing the graves and to the annual worship of 
the spirits of the departed. The Chinese theory is that each man has three 
spirits, or a three-fold spirit, and when he dies, one spirit goes into the grave, 
one into the ancestral tablet in the family temple, and one into the other 
world. This renders a three-fold worship necessary. The graves are for the 
most part in the hills—little mounds in small amphitheaters cut in the hill 
side—but where the people are poor the great massive coffins or “longevity 
boards,” as the Chinese euphemistically call them, are simply laid on the 
ground without covering, or with a single covering of bricks. The very 
poor must be content with flimsier coffins, and these the dogs often break 
into. Near Shanghai one may see many coffins barely covered with earth, 
with the bones protruding. The importance of proper burial is so great that 
many buy their coffins before death, in order to be satisfactorily interred. 
The selection of the place of burial must be most carefully made, for much 
depends upon the judicious and comfortable rest of the dead. The geoman- 
cers select the suitable sites, and the character of the view from the grave de- 
termines the prosperity and success of the descendants. A certain stretch of 
plain, with a hill in the background and a river turning to the east, may 
mean that the son will have success in the examinations, or become a war- 
rior or a magistrate. The mourning color is white, and a great shiver ran 
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through a Chinese company 
in Canton invited to a foreign 
wedding when the bride ap- 
peared, to the eyes of the Chi- 
nese, attired for burial. Red 
is the Chinese wedding color. 
l‘uneral cars, as a rule, are covered 
with white accordingly, while the 
close sedan chair in which the bride 
is carried is vermillion red. The 
Chinese unconsciousness of fiction appears 
alike in the purely formal wailing of the 
mourners, howling through the street, wear- 
ing white caps and little straw wisps around their 
ankles, supported by attendants, lest their grief 
should bear them to the ground, and in the gro- 
tesque wedding processions in which the ruffians 
and beggars of the town are fitted out as wedding 
guests by the overtaker, as I suppose the manager 
of wedding ceremonies should be called. 

The Chinese social organization, indeed, is 
equipped with many services of which we are ignor- 
ant. Its system of middlemen is vastly more com- 
plicated than ours. In the magistrates’ yamens, liti- 
gants must present their middlemen as a sort of wit- 
nesses or bondmen. In business, especially property transactions, men deal 
through representatives. In marriage, also, the affair is arranged not 
by the parties or by their families even, but by middlemen « 
There are professional bridesmaids, too. In Ningpo, there is a class 
of barber women who wear their hair in a beautiful structure looking 
like butterfly’s wings protruding behind, who are said to be descendants of 
an old dynasty and to preserve its head dress, but who are of low condition 
now, and whose children are excluded from the examinations. These wo- 
men have custody of the bride’s person, and fix the poor girl up for the 
long and trying ordeal, when she will have to sit motionless for hours 

A woman’s value in China is as the mother of sons. Beyond that she 
lives for the service of man, sometimes even for the dead. I heard of a girl 
who became engaged and was married to a dead man, whose parents did not 
think it right that he should be a bachelor in the spirit world. In South 
China there are in some places baby markets, where infant girls can be 
bought for fifty cents or less. Dr. Martin, President of the’ Dowager Em- 
press’s new University, says that not one woman out of 10,000 can read a 
book understandingly. I asked a group of Chinese once why the women 
were not taught. One replied, “We consider women inferior and un- 
worthy.” <A second said, “The women are considered of not very great use.” 
A third answered, “The Chinese have many immoral novels and keep wo- 
men ignorant so that they can not read these.” A fourth said, “Woman's 
work is in the house. She has no business with anything outside.” 
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In dress and public morals the Chinese are a very modest people, how- 
ever indecent in many regards they may seem. The fashions of the West 
would shock them rudely. The dress of their own women is very modest 
and careful—loose trousers in South and Central China, with a long, loose 
waist covering the body from the neck to the knees. In Northern China, 
where the proportion of bound feet seems to be greater, the trousers are 
tighter and the waist shorter. Among the Manchu women of the ruling 
race, however, or among the lower class of working women, the feet are un- 
bound. It is possible to see how Chinese taste can prefer the tiny, distorted 
feet, but it is a hideous thing to see the poor creatures stumping about. 

















A FOOT-ROAT ON THE CANAL, 


Sentiment against the custom must inevitably increase among the people 
themselves. The beheaded reformers of 1898 would have unbound all feet 
by edict. 

One of the sights of the Tien Tsin-Pekin railroad, when it was opened, 
was the crowd of small-footed women who came down to see the curious 
cars. Criminals came too, wearing their cangues on their shoulders with 
the account of their crimes written on them. There are no railroads yet in 
the interior. The telegraph lines, however, after many vicissitudes, have 
won their place, after having been often torn down because they disturbed 
the balance of the elements and angered the spirits. In the same way the 
original Woosung-Shanghai railroad was bought by the Chinese and de- 
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ON THE BANK OF THE GRAND CANAL.— VERMICELLI IS SEEN DRYING IN THI 
BACKGROUND. 


molished. The new northern railroad soon won its place, however, as a Chi 


nese institution. “Have you anything like this in your country?” asked a 
Chinaman, looking with pride at the Baldwin locomotive. This is the wis« 
method of progress, to let people regard as their own what they get from 
without. And the Chinese can readily make themselves masters of any 
science or invention. They are a frugal, industrious, orderly, good-natured 
people, and also they are keen, intelligent, adaptive. Already on all the 
great canals and rivers of the Empire their own steam tugs are plying under * 
the dainty bridges, by the memorial archways testifying to popular regard 
for widows who have not remarried or for filial fidelity, by great temples, }) 


the vast duck flocks with their boat houses and jrtvenile duck shepherds, by 
men and boys grubbing in the dirt for any living thing for food, by pagod 
and grave, by irrigating sluice worked by human treadmill or patient bul 
lock, by drying vermicelli and dyeing cloth, by coolie train and foot boat 
which a good oarsman may row all night in his sleep, holding the 
the hollow of his prehensile foot, and steering with a paddle by hand, by th« 
murmur of the Confucian school and the racket of the fire crackers placating 
spirits before some little shrine—past and over all these roll the influences of 
the new life, the restless, irresistible tide from the West, against which, in the 
role of Canute, the Chinese nation lifts its hand in vain. 

It does lift its hand. The “Boxers” are representative of large classes 
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hostile fo all foreign influence. They are the heirs of the true Chinese spirit 
of exclusiveness and conservatism and senile childishness. But they are 
not its exclusive heirs. The Dowager Empress and her favorite advisers 
have been equally foolish and blind. They have wanted to keep China for 
the Chinese, and have taken the surest road to foreign interference, first by 
executing or banishing Kang Yu Wei and the other energetic and progres- 
sive men who sought to reform the Empire, and who alone were capable of 
doing it, and then by encouraging the disorder and outrages of the “Box- 
ers” and other secret societies filled with an ignorant and insane hatred of 
everything foreign. Just allowance must be made for the irritation caused by 
the Germans in Shantung in their dealings with the people, by the French 
everywhere in the Empire, and by the general apprehension throughout the 
land over foreign aggression. But the main lesson of all has been that 
China is still a slave to the conceptions of Confucianism, hostile to innova- 





A CHINAMAN’S COFFIN.—THE LAST RITES OF BURIAL ARE COMPLETE THOUGH 
THE COFFIN IS STILL ABOVE GROUND. 
tion, to external intercourse, and ready to do all the foolish things a childish, 
aged nation might be expected to do to oppose her destiny. But the op- 
position is vain. 

It is a quaint and wondrous order that is passing away. The hoary 
pedantry of the ages is crumbling before reality. Chinese history tells 
how Wo, who began to rule in 1122 B.C., was advised against receiving 
a present of hounds from abroad, by a minister, who said, “Complete virtue 
allows no contemptuous familiarity. . . . A prince should not look on 
strange things. . . . Even dogs and horses which are not native to his 
country, he will not keep; fine birds and strange animals he will not nourish 
in his kingdom. When he does not look on foreign things as precious, 
foreigners will come to him; when it is work which is precious to him, then 
his own people will enjoy repose.” Of this same Wo, the Chinese say that 
“he attached great importance to the people being taught the duties of the 
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ENTRANCE TO GUILD HALL AT CHE-FU, 


five relations of society, to their being well fed, and to the proper observ 





ance 


of funeral ceremonies and of sacrifices. He showed the reality of his truth 


fulness and proved clearly his righteousness. He honored virtue and 


warded merit. Then he had only to let his robes fall down and 


hands and the Empire was governed.” That summarizes the spirit and tl 
course of Chinese history, the Empire of the hanging robes and the fok 


hands. Now, at last, after thirty centuries, the mighty nation, comprising 


one-fourth of the human race, is to gird up its robes and unfold its ha 





























A DRAGON FREQUENTLY WARDS OFF EVIL SPIRITS FROM THE GATEWAY OF A YAMED 
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THE SQUIRE. 


By Percy Louis Suaw. 


The gabled roof is tumbling slack, 


Where summer rains have filtered through ; 
And all the garden at the back 

Is weeds where rose and jasmine grew. 
The wicket gate on rusty hinge 

Dangles with every wind that blows, 
And through the rotted fence, a fringe 


()f wayward morning glory grows. 


Yet forty years ago, the Squire 

Kept open house; and ‘twas his boast 
That any one who had desire 

Need never lack for wine or host. 
A portly figure, always found 

Astride his horse from early hours; 
They say he gloried in his ground 


And loved his hunters and his flowers. 


Some parson from the North, whose way 

Led down the road, stopped in to dine, 
And lingered over half a day 

To view the fields and test the wine. 
*Twas then the Squire, a trifle proud :— 

“Now there’s three hundred niggahs, Sah,— 
Just take your pickin’ of the crowd; 


No mention made of figgahs, Sah.” 


The parson, half confused, made bold 


To choose a likely featured black. 

















THE SQUIRE. 


The Squire laughed long; in less than three 
Short summer hours the man was back. 
And yet the mullion-windowed room 
That gazed into the gay parterre, 
Bore all his faith: his mother’s loom, 


Her picture and her book of prayer. 


A church,” said he, “is well enough 
To keep the bad from getting worse ; 
But consolation lies in snuff, 

\nd port repays us for the hearse. 
For after all, our doctrine now 

ls waking up in time to eat ; 
And any mortal will allow 


At table is the judgment seat.” 


The maids in all the country round 
His presence sought with many a wile; 
Begged warning fraught with judgment sound 
And rendered grateful by a smile. 
And not a. scheme was ever made 
To help the poor or offer cheer, 
Unless the plot were fully laid 


Before the Squire’s attentive ear. 


So when he called on sister Nell, 
And found her busy making bread, 
He stopped to take his snuff, “and well 
"Tis pity now, I’ve never wed ; 
But how about your latest deed 
To benefit your neighbors’ farms? 
Tis plain enough that when you knead 


You ought and shall receive your alms.” 
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For all his gentle mood, when war 
Flung out her call, ‘twixt doubts and fears, 
He was the foremost of the fore 
To ride away from sighs and tears. 
So days and months and years wore by, 
And all was over, won and lost— 
The Squire's pet hound crept off to die 


Upon the bridge the Squire had crossed. 


The ivy blocked the crumbling sills; 
The grass grew rank beside the wall; 
The plaster fell away, and ills 
Of age and weather clutched at all. 
But still the mullion-windowed room, 
Festooned with webs of pattern rare, 
Looks out across the musty gloom 


Into the flower-forsaken square. 


THE IMMIGRANTS. 


sy BurTON J. HENDRICK. 





“EARLY every day in the year the extreme southern 
end of Manhattan Island is the camping ground of a 
large and diversified throng. Day after day, Sundays 
and holidays not excepted, it gathers at an early 

‘ hour, long before the average citizen has whirled 
down to his office in an elevated express train, and 
does not leave until the prodding night sticks of the 
Battery Squad remind it that it is time to move on. 
It shivers, two and three thousand strong, through the coldest winter morn- 

ing; and perspires and pathetically seeks the shade of a few stunted trees on 
sattery Park through the hottest August day. It stands inches deep in snow 

with the icy wind blowing up from the lower harbor, and does not forsake 
its station when a prolonged drizzling rain drives even the Syrian pushcart 
men and fruit venders back into the darkest recesses of Washington Street. 

In spite of this heroic devotion to duty, the visitor to the battery finds 
something disappointing in this unique gathering. Battery Park to him sug- 
gests chiefly a tangled mass of elevated railway trestles, a gaping crowd of 

















IMMIGRANTS 










- — countrymen at the Aquarium, and an 
endless throng of unkempt and down 
trodden immigrants. The daily gather 
ing outside the Barge office, however, is 
not unkempt; in spite of the scant re 
spect paid it by the general public, it 


does not appear to be downtrodden; 





and its members would 
probably even resent 
the designation of ‘*im 
migrants.” A number 
of them are full-fledged 


American citizens; 
more have their ‘‘first 
papers” tucked care- 


fully away in an inside 
pocket, for use in an 


emergency. Under fa 
vorable conditions the 
women are dressed with 
some respect to the 


conventions of Ameri 
can fashion; the head 
scarf with which they 
arrived a few years 
previous has given 
place to the most up- 
to-date sailor hat, and 





the variegated bodice 

: Kaen of the fatherland has 

er 3 aR been supplanted by the 
ear — everlasting shirt waist. 
A LATE STARY IN LIFE. The timidity and inex- 


perience of the immi 
grant are supplanted 
also by an easy assurance that they know a thing or two. The old-tme 
sharper, who used to find them an unending source of profit; the indus- 
trious cabman who, some years back, supported his family by driving 
them to the nearest boarding house—usually a block away—for a two 


1 


dollar bill; the pushing hotel keeper, who made a fortune by furnishing 
them Bowery fare at Waldorf-Astoria rates—all these enterprising citizens 
long ago gave them up as a bad job. Their attentions are now reserved 
for the new immigrants. 


Drawn by Margaret F. Eaton. 


The daily throng outside the Barge office are the immigrant pioneers, who 
for the most part, have saved enough to send passage money to their de- 
pendents in the fatherland, and are now here to welcome them to their new 
world home. Sometimes it is a more distant relative that speeds to the 
sarge office at the first news of the incoming ship; a second-cousit 
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brother-in-law, an early friend of one’s wife—these are close ties according 
to Barge-office amenities. Sometimes it is merely a case of a former 
townsman who has arrived to learn the latest gossip of his native village. 
News travels fast in Mulberry Bend, and whenever an Italian hears that an 
immigrant from his own town is to arrive on a certain ship he takes a day 
off, dresses up in his best clothes and hurries away to the Barge office to 
welcome him. 

rhe crowd, of course, is impatient; it may even, according to American 
standards, be disorderly. It jabbers in many tongues; it gesticulates and 
shakes its fist at the policemen—when their backs are turned—in still more. 
It has come to the Battery with a definite purpose and cannot understand 
what reason the officials have for keeping it away from its own—from the 
wife it has not seen in five years, from the boy that was a babe in arms when 
it left home. 

Suddenly a small boy emerges from the Barge office door. He carries in 
his hand what seems to be a pack of white cards, and his appearance is the 
signal for a general scramble. With one rush the crowd jumps over the 
ropes, defying at last all the efforts of the police squad to restrain it, and 
with outstretched hands and with a ceaseless jabber, nearly overwhelm the 
young man. As soon as a fair degree of quiet is restored, the boy raises one 
of the cards in the air, and in a loud voice calls out :-— 

“Carmela Vincenzo!” 

“Here! here!” returns Carmela’s friend and protector, at the same time 
reaching for the card. 

“Domenico Angiotto!” calls out the boy again. 

“Here! here!’ and Domenico’s card is passed to its claimant. 

“Teresa Nacione!”” “Here! and a young man claims the token. 

“Pestki Draka!” “Here!” and a sturdy Magyar steps forward for the 
white slip. 

“Rebecca Polinski!” “Right here!” A Russian Jew is the favored per- 
son this time. 

These little pieces of paper mean a great deal. They contain the name of 
the immigrant whom the watcher has been waiting for many hours, and 
signify that the former is safe and sound in the Barge office, and will be 
permitted to land as soon as some one appears who can establish a rightful 
claim. The cards aré admission tickets to the Barge office itself; and soon 
a line of those who have drawn prizes in this lottery files past the door-keeper 
and takes position behind iron rails in the outer corridor. The young man 
who, a few minutes before, distributed the cards, collects them as the proces- 
sion—usually from ten to fifteen strong—files past the door. He then visits 
the fortunate immigrants upstairs, informs them that their friends are waiting 
for them and leads them down. Frequently, however, he is obliged to return 
the card to its possessor, with the disheartening news that a brother, a hus- 
band, a son has failed to appear; and the neglected sister, wife, or father, 
weeping as only the people of southern Europe can weep, is taken to the 
“Detention Pen,” and kept, a practical prisoner, until the delinquent claimant 
arrives. 

Thus at the very threshold of the Barge office the extremes of grief and 
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THE IMMIGRANTS. 7 


happiness meet The 
government is obliged 
to be paternal; it can 
not assume the respon 
sibility of turning young 
girls and children and 
ignorant men _ loose 
upon the streets of New 
York. When those who 
are about to be landed, 
therefore, are brough 
into the front corridor 
of the Barge office, the 

- utmost pains are taken 
that they shall fall into 
proper hands. 





In the majority of 

cases a glance at the im- 

AT THE LUNCH COUNTER. migrants themselves is 

a sufficient assurance that they have a right to land. Husbands and wives, 
fathers and children, even in this cold clime, are likely to become demon- 
strative after a separation of five or perhaps ten years; what then can be ex- 


pected from the men and women of southern Europe? As soon as Carmela 
Vincenzo, for example, descending the stairs, catches a glimpse of her hus- 
band, she rushes towards him with an eagerness that would do credit to an 
American football player. Instead of landing ingher lord’s arms, however, 
she runs plump into the less affectionate grasp of a rotund attendant. 

“Can’t you keep back there! ‘Gwan 
now; wait your turn,” this unsympa- 
thetic guardian of the law protests, push- 
ing Carmela several feet away from her 
objective point, and holding her in place 
by main strength. Laughing and weep- 
ing.alternately, Carmela is at last forced 
to restrain herself 

“Is that man there your husband?” 
asks the clerk, through an interpreter. 

“Si, signor,” answers Carmela, throw- 
ing a dozen kisses to her grinning lord, 
and making several unsuccessful dives 
towards him. Then she is taken aside, 
where her husband Antonio cannot hear, 
and severely catechised. She is asked 
the date and place of hes marriage, the 
number of her children, their names and 
ages, and numerous other questions of 





A THE MOTHER OF THE 
the same kind. Her answers are noted; AMERICAN THAT 


and then Antonio is taken aside, and IS TO BE. 
Drawn by Margaret F. Eaton. 
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THE MONEY EXCHANGE DESK, 


asked identically the same questions. 
lf both the stories agree it is as- 
sumed that they are husband and 
wife indeed, and finally they are per- 
mitted to clasp each other in a pro- 
longed embrace, followed by a 
smack that can be heard in the De- 
tention Pen itself. Arm in arm they 
leave the Barge office, and their new 
life in the new world has begun. 

The other candidates for admis- 
sion have been awaiting their chance 
meanwhile. They are equally impatient and equally demonstrative. Do- 
menico Angiotto, who comes next, turns out to be a little, solitary boy, per- 
haps six or seven years old. He is dressed in a heavy suit of black velvet, his 
little baggy trousers reaching only to the tops of his clumpy shoes ; his face, 
streaked with dirt, shows the results of many a long, lonely cry. Attached 
to his buttonhole is a tag, upon which appears his name and the legend “To 
be called for by his father at New York”—placed there when he sailed from 
the Italian port by the steamship officials. Domenico’s father is there in- 
deed ; he grasps his son in his arms, and in a few minutes is escorting him up 
Broadway, pointing out the wonders of the American metropolis. 

The next case may not be so plain sailing. It is that of Teresa Nacione, a 
handsome Neapolitan brunette. She is young, well dressed, and greatly in- 
terested in a dark-eye” young man who claims her as his sister. They are 
both put through the Barge office catechism separately, but in many impor- 
tant details their stories do not seem to agree. Teresa weeps and tears her 
hair ; the young man protests and threatens ; but finally the girl breaks down 
and makes a clean breast of it. Upon the surface it is nothing worse than a 
very pretty romance. They had been lovers in Italy, she claims ; the paternal 
veto had been placed upon the marriage, and the young man fled to America 
to seek his fortune. In a year or two he had made sufficient headway to 
smuggle a steerage ticket across the ocean, fortified with which his sweet- 
heart had taken passage on the first outgoing ship. Here they meet at last, 
only four feet apart, and yet as effectually separated as though the Atlantic 
intervened. The young woman’s card is marked “S. I.,” which means that 
she is a case for the Special Board of Inquiry. She is led struggling away, 
and the young man, with many sarcastic references to the land of freedom, 
is pushed aside to make room for another case. The love-stricken pair, 


























THE IMMIGRANTS. 
however, are not entirely without hope. If the young man, when his inam 
orata is brought before the Special Board, furnishes competent witnesses t 
prove his good character and his ability to support a wife, one of the mis 
sionaries at the station is called in, the ceremony is performed, and the happy 
couple are permitted to depart with the blessings of the Barge office upon 
their heads. If, however, as frequently turns out, the young woman proves 
to be a runaway wife, who has abandoned her husband and children in the 
old country, the officials do not waste ceremony in dealing with her. He 
card is marked “debarred” ; she is at once put upon a barge, taken over to 
Ellis Island, and sent back by the next steamship to the port from which she 
sailed. The expense of her maintenance in this country as well as her pas 
sage back, devolves upon the steamship company that too hastily accepted 
her as a passenger. 

These scenes at the Barge office doors are really the least rigorous parts 
of the examination which all immigrants are obliged to undergo. From the 
time that the ship arrives at quarantine, the way of the immigrant is hard, 
and those who imagine that the American people are standing on shore to 
welcome them are sadly deceived. For many, the voyage itself has been a 
disillusioning process, for the steerage has its sorrows, its crimes, its trage 
dies—is a little East Side in itself. Here prowl thieves, murderers, and here 
that race of men known as “immigrant sharks,” whose business it 
is to separate their ignorant fellow passengers from their hard- 
earned savings, does 
a thriving trade. Many 
a wretched widow, 
who has sold all her 
household goods to se- 
cure the passage 
money for herself and 
children, finds before 
she lands that she has 
been swindled out of 
her little fortune by 
some insinuating 
stranger. There are 
frequent deaths on 
board, too; many 
funerals over the side 
of the ship, that leave 
helpless women and 
children alone and 
penniless to fight for 
existence in a new 
land. There are other 
cases of women who, 
with their children, 
have been literally 
forced aboard ship by AT THE GENERAL TICKET OFFICE, 
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their own husbands, who in this way attempt to shift their burdens upon the 
hospitable American public. Other foreigners bring large families with no 
other purpose than that of securing their maintenance in some of the numer- 
ous charitable institutions of the new land——"colleges,” they call them—after 
accomplishing which, they are free to act as their conscience directs. There 
are, of course, brighter sides to the picture: brides and grooms, who, a few 
months after landing, will be comfortably ensconced on some northwestern 
farm; old, decrepit men and women, who cross the ocean for the sake of 
spending their last years with a prosperous son, who, likely as not, ran away 
to America twenty or thirty years before. 

It is, therefore, a variegated, if somewhat anxious and careworn crowd 
that a few moments after landing files past the examining physician and 
screws up its courage to face the many-questioning registry clerk, the Rha- 
damanthus of this Barge office Hades, who holds the fate of every immi- 
grant in the hollow of his hand. They hobble along under their huge bun- 
dles of unwieldy baggage, the sole remaining effects of the family breaking 
up on the other side. The luxury of trunks and valises is not permitted to 
the majority, whose baggage is usually rolled up in pieces of red and green 
cloth, or is bursting through bandboxes and extemporized paper bags. If 
the ship is from some Mediterranean port, the color scheme is likely to ap- 
peal to the lover of the picturesque ; women clad entirely in green alternate 
with those in flaming crimson, with yellow and white head scarfs and im- 
mense crescent-shaped earrings. Many of them carry little babies—in some 
cases born on shipboard, for the steerage has its birth as well as its death 
record, for every voyage—their tiny bodies decorated with numerous 
charms and trinkets to protect them from the evil eye; their legs bound in 
tight bandages, like those of an Egyptian mummy. After passing the physi- 
cians, those immigrants who are not shied off into a separate pen to await a 
thorough examination, are arranged in six lines, each one filing between two 
iron rails up to one of the registry clerks, who sit perched on high stools 
before small, square desks. Upon these clerks rests the responsibility of ad- 
mitting the immigrant forthwith or passing him on to the “Detention Pen,” 
where he is detained for a special examination ; and in order to form some 
basis for his judgment he is obliged to ask a large number of very personal 
questions. 

If the answers are regarded as straightforward, the man is at 
once taken to what is known as the “railroad room,” where in a short 
time a wagon arrives, in which, with a hundred other fortunates, he is taken 
to the station and put upon an immigrant train that will land him safely at 
his destination. Those whose replies are not so direct and satisfactory, 
however, are at once dispatched to the “Detention Pen,” a howling inferno 
of loud-talking men, weeping women and squalling babies, into which are 
thrust all those who are without money or friends, or whose behavior has 
aroused the suspicion of the examining clerks. It is an enclosure about 
forty feet long by twenty wide, in which are huddled sometimes as many as 
one thousand miserable human beings. Here they are held for a special 
hearing before the Board, which decides their fate by a vote of two out of 
four. Every night a boat transports those whose names have not been 















THE IMMIGRANTS. 





reached in the 
course of the day 
to more comfort- 
able quarters on 
Ellis Island, where 
they may be kept 
a week, a month, 
even half a year, 
before their cases 
are disposed of. 

It is the Special 
Board of Inquiry 
that comes into 
close contact with 
the misery, the pa- 
thos and the trag- 
edy of the Barge 
office. The better ' 
class of immi- 
grants—the thrifty 
German, the broad-shouldered and honest Scan- 
dinavian, the self-confident Irishman—have lit- 
tle difficulty in passing the registry clerks; but in 
the little room in which the Special Board meets, 
appears day after day, the riff-raff of European 
poverty and crime. The Russian and Rouma- 
nian Jew, cowed by centuries of persecution ; the 
little, swarthy Greek, betraying in every linea- 
ment the evidence of racial degeneracy; the 
southern Italian; the representatives of the 
countless races of the distracted Austro-Hungarian Empire, and the Balkan 
states ; the Arab, the Syrian, the Bedouin from the desert—it is with such 
extraneous types of civilization that the Special Board has to deal. It meets 
every day from nine to four in a little room at the southeastern end of the 
Barge office, from the window of which there is a pleasant glimpse of the 
sparkling waves of the upper bay and the green crested hills of Staten 
Island. In the hands of our kind-hearted men are entrusted the fate of 
countless paupers, criminals, deserted wives, aged old world derelicts totter- 
ing on the brink of the grave. 

The candidates for admission are led into the little courtroom one by one. 
The day’s proceedings begin, perhaps, with the consideration of the case of 
one Abraham Rodinski, a decrepit Russian Jew. It may be a sweltering 
August day, but he is clad in a heavy winter overcoat, green with age ; his 
long and straggling white beard and bushy white eyebrows almost conceal- 
ing the grimy wrinkles of a face that is in itself an illuminating commentary 
on old world oppression. As Abraham, with his hands folded on his breast 
and his head bowed, stands at the bar, his story is briefly rehearsed by 
the clerk responsible for his detention. He is, it seems, some eighty years 
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old; he arrived a week ago without a cent, without friends and without 
the slightest idea of what was to become of him. “Detained on the ground 
that he is likely to become a public charge,” is the prosaic summing up of 
his case. 

Abraham is called to the bar of justice, and duly sworn. 

“Have you any money, Abraham?” one of the board-members asks, 
through the interpreter. 

“No.” 

“Any friends or relatives?” 

"oO. 

“Any 
ment?” 










employ- 


SITTING IN. 

“No.” 

“How do you expect to live 
without money, friends or em- 
ployment?” 
ee “As God wills.” 

, consoLaTl “Yes, but how?” 
. “God will provide.” 

“How long can you live on nothing, Abraham? You must think of that.” 

“As long as it is God’s will.” 

“You are getting old, Abraham; you can’t work much longer.” 

“As long as it is God’s will—as long as God gives me health.” 

Abraham's simple faith, however, does not save him. “As long as he 
hasn’t money or friends, and we don’t know the intention of Providence, I 
vote to exclude him,” is the way his interrogator puts the motion; and 
Abraham, still resigned, is gently led away. 

The next two cases are easily disposed of. One is that of a red-faced, 
superannuated daughter of County Roscommon. She tells how she sold all 
her household belongings and purchased a steerage ticket under the impres- 
sion that her brother, a prosperous New York liquor dealer and alderman, 
whom she had not seen for twenty-five years, would be only too glad to have 
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her spend her declining years at his expense. She reached port, she says, 
with just enough money to telegraph him the glad tidings of her arrival; 
but her reception was far different than that she had so confidently hoped. 
“An’ wud ye belave it, sor,” she concludes, “me brother niver come to me 
at all, at all. He jist sint wurrud that he didn’t want me, an’ I cud go back as 
quick as me legs wud take me. Did ye iver hear the loikes of ut? I dont 
think this Ameriky is much av a 
place; an’ I wudn’t land if ye wud 
lit me. I want ta go back ta me 
owld Ojirland, where they be 
brithers what 











JUDGMENT. 
ain’t ashamed av their poor 
relations. Sind me _ back, 
plase, an’ do ut quick.” 

The discarded sister is at 
once accommodated ; and her WITHOUT Means 6 
place at the bar is taken by a we ow SUPPOnp, Z 
flashily dressed South Ameri- 
can. He is in a state of high dudgeon, and several Barge office attendants 
keep him under control. 

“Was eever a genteelman, an Americano, so deesgraced?” he cries. “Here 
am I, a generalissimo een de armee Venezuelan ; a genteelman, a man of de 
ancien Spanish nobeelartee—” but the rest is rolled off in his native tongue. 
It appears that he was found in the first cabin ; placed, under a hyndred pro- 
tests, upon the barge, and brought into the immigration office. He was 
unable to give a satisfactory account of himself, and also failed to convince 
the clerks that he was sufficiently provided with funds. 

“What is your name?” he is asked after he has finally been persuaded 
to take the oath. 

“General Gonzalez Lamara, Commander-in-chief of de forces of his ex- 
cellency the Presidente of Venezuela, formerly a minister of war in de cabi- 
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net of—” and he reels off numerous other titles to distinction. The skeptical 
board, however, comes down to the fact at once. 

“How much money have you got?” 

“Dios! Nothing but money, nothing but money in this countree—always 
money, money, all de time. Senores, | be a genteelman. Ees it necessary, 
too, that I have the money?” 

“Can you assure us that you. won't become a public charge?” 

“Santa Maria! I, in de—what you call ’em—de poor house? I be a gen 
eral in de armee Venezuelan!" 

Exasperated to the exploding point, he makes a dive for his hip pocket. 
At once the dignified members of the Board, the interpreter and the secre- 
taries fall in a heap under the table; the attendants scatter in all directions ; 
and an Italian family in a corner fall upon their knees in supplication. When 
a wrathful Venezuelan genera! thrusts his hand into his hip pocket the calm- 
est man expects nothing less dangerous than a six-shooter to appear, and 
makes for the nearest point of safety. In the present case, however, the 
eminent immigrant produces nothing more harmful than a heavy roll of 
parchment, which, he claims, is his commission in the “armee Venezuelan.” 
The Board, recovering from its scare, still demands to see the color of his 
money. It is not forthcoming, however, and in a moment a unanimous vote 
announces the decision :— 

“Debarred.” ° 

All the candidates, however, are not deported. Many a penniless woman, 
when she appears before the Board, is able to produce her husband or re- 
lations, who announce their willingness to provide for her; and she is ac- 
cordingly entrusted to their care. The husbands and friends are thoroughly 
examined to the rightfulness of their claims upon the detained, and as to 
their ability to provide for their support. 

“Oh, yes; I gotta da mon; I maka ten dollar de week ; I gotta da mon in 
de banka,” argues a thrifty son of Lombardy, when his ability to provide for 
his wife is questioned. 

“How much?” 

“Five hunda dollar, see!” and he pulls out a bank book and shows that 
amount to his credit. 

From all this it appears that the Barge office is a potent factor in develop- 
ing the future citizenship of the Republic. It is the purgatory through which 
the European hordes that annually seek the advantages of American resi- 
dence must be purified before they can land on American soil. That it is one 
of the most important and influential institutions we have, is plain; and that 
it does its work well, and creditably observes its obligations both to the Am- 
erican people and to the hundreds of thousands of immigrants that yearly 
pass through its hands, must be the conclusion of all who have had an op- 
portunity of watching the great machine at work. 
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{ SOFTLY silvern, and golden clear, 








The passing bells of the passing year, i 
Ring out! ring out! O chimes! i . 

A knell for the rose, and the summer dead, i} 
For the lavish autumn full richly sped, } | 
And the blossomy April times. i ) 
Lightly, featly, the swift days pass, uh 
As shadows creep on the long green grass \ i 
In time of the setting sun. i 
Shining it brought us, and frost and rain, f 
Love, and leaving, aud loss and gain- | 
The year that is almost done. i 








Softly silvern, O Christmas bells! 


Your dinsome clamor or falls or swells 





} 

4 

In a chorus richly ringing. i 
Hark! bark! It swells into upper air, ; 


To join the stave, so fine, so rare, 
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The earth, the heavens, are singing. 


seinen ncp el MOR a cn 


Richly silvern and bigh and far, 
As the dazzling gleam of a falling star, 
Hark to the angels crying : 


‘‘Peace upon earth! Good will to men!” 





And bells from hamlet, plain and glen, i 
In high accord replying. 


Martha McCulloch-Williams 



































WAITING! 
rHE SWORD-FISHER AT WORK. 


Ltustrating “The Food Killers,” by Arthur Henry. See page 117, 





